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From the Missionary Herald. 


¢ 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
WESTERN AFRICA.—JOURNAL OF MR. WILSON ON A 
TOUR TO GRABBO. 


The remarks below will make the reader suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the object of the tour, an 
account of which is to follow. The tour was per- 
formed in March and April, 1836. 


Object of the Tour a Slave Trader— Favourable 
vents. 

The tour mentioned at the head of this article 
was designed, in the first place, to be extended to 
the foot of the Kong Mountains, but Was termi- 
nated about one hundred and twenty miles from 
this, in consequence of the failure of my health. I 
have always entertained the opinion that it was 
important to the successful prosecution of the mis- 
sionary work in Western Africa, that a station 
should be established in the interior as soon as 
possible. I thought the Kong Mountains might 
possess peculiar advantages in relation to health ; 
and from such fragments of information as I could 

ther from the the people hereabouts, I was in- 

uced to think that those mountains made a swee 
toward the sea-coast, and were not more than 2 
or 250 miles distant. I likewise ascertained that 
there was a fopenoas tribe, known here by the 
name of the Pah People, spread over the southern 
side of the mountains; and that parties from that 
people frequently came down as far as the falls of 
the Cavally river for purposes of trade. The im- 
portance of visiting their country seemed to me 
vony great, but the difficulties at first appeared 
still greater. The beach people represent the in- 
termediate tribes as cannibals, and suppose that a 
le ge through their country would 
‘de utterly impracticable. I could not, therefore, 
_weasonably expect any of them to accompany me 
in an undertaking of so much peril. In the next 
ace, I knew that the country was broken up into 
innumerable tribes or clans, and that my progress 
would be liable to be arrested by the caprice of 
every petty chief through whose dominions our 
road lay. 

In relation to the first difficulty, I made due al- 
lowance for the exaggerated representations of the 
beach people; and was aware of their disposition 
to magnify every thing at a distance. Of the in- 
terior tribes they know little or nothing, and they 
are di to throw a veil of mystery and t2rror 
over all that extends beyond their knowledge. In 
relation to the second difficulty, 1 thought if I could 
reach the falls of the Cavally river, the place where 
Dr. Hall terminated his excursion, (vol. xxxii, p. 
312,] I might meet with some of these trading 
parties, and through their influence effect a pas- 

through the country. I was seconded in the 
ertaking by William Davis, my interpreter, 
who } to go as my head-man, and to pro- 
cure the requisite number of men for such a 
journey. The state of our schools and the mission 
was such as would warrant my absence for a few 
weeks. I said but little about the projected jour- 
tiey until the time for setting out was near at 
hand, lest our men should be dissuaded from fol- 
lowing, and frustrate the undertaking. 

Saturday, the 25th of March, I made all the 

requisite preparations, and on Monday morning I 
oneal to Davis my intention to set out that 
afternoon and go as far as Baffron’s town, at the 
mouth of the river, where we were to get a canoe 
to ascend to tie falls. According to his engage- 
ment he was in place at ten o’clock with five men 
and one boy, to which were added two of our own 
beys. These, with one American and myself, 
made our company, in all, ten. We left home 
about two o'clock, and arrived at Cavally about 
sunset. Here we met with a white man who was 
en in the slave trade, and had to take our 
lodgings in the same house with him. He had 
come to this place not to buy slaves, but to pur- 
chase rice for a cargo of them tliat were about to 
be taken from the Gallinas river. Our objects in 
visiting this place were so directly opposed to 
each other, that our meeting, as will readily be 
-dmagined, was not very cordial. Yet | regarded 
this as a providential interference, and determined 
to discharge my duty by endeavouring to show 
him the riehahaees of the business in which he 
was engaged, and to dissuade him, if possible, 
from the continuance of it. He is in the employ 
of the far famed Peter Blanco of Gallinas; and if 
i was correctly informed by this man, that notable 
trader has between ninety and one hundred ves- 
sels ged in human beings from 
the continent of Africa to the West Indies. His 
residence is at the Gallinas river, where he has a 
princely mansion. He has six native wives, and 
several of his daughters are married to the diffe- 
rent captains who navigate his vessels. During 
the last year eight of his vessels were captured 
and sold, but as they were insured at a high rate, 
he sustained no Joss. In general he is the pur- 
chaser of all vessels sold at Sierra Leone, and is 
enabled to make a profit by them. The man 
above mentioned had sold a barrel of rum to Baff- 
ron, thus inflicting curse upon curse. 

When I made known to Baffron our destination, 
he affected the utmost amazement, and told us it 
was utterly impracticable. When he saw, how- 
ever, that [ was neither to be intimidated nor dis- 
suaded, he shifted his ground, and disclosed a fact 
which seemed to encourage our undertaking, and 
{ could not but think that it was the hand of God 
opening the way for us. Some of the Pah People 
had ventured down to the beach a few months 
previously, and a solemn treaty was ratified be- 
tween them and those residing on the coast, by 
which the two might intermingle and travel in 

each other’s territories without molestation or in- 
jury. The advantage which this treaty afforded 
us you will readily perceive. The mode of ratify- 
ing the treaty is somewhat novel. One individual 
are re- 


is selected from each party, and the 
quired to make an incision on the back of each 
other’s hand, in the presence of witnesses; and as 
it is done with the same knife, it is said that the 
blood of the two tribes is mingled, and they be- 
«ome one people. Baffron had sagacity enough to 
appreciate the advantages of intercourse with so 
extensive and so opulent a people, but as he was 
: of monopolizing their trade, he had care- 
fully concealed the fact from all others, except 
those of his own town. After divulging it to us, 
he seemed desirous to forward our object, and no 
doubt wanted to avail himself of as much of the 
eredit of the enterprise as he possibly could. One 
ef his nephews, who had been to Pah, was ap- 
a to accompany us, ostensibly as our guide, 
doubtless to say that his uncle had sent us. 
.. Another circumstance seemed equally favour- 
4 Baffron mentioned the name of a man on 
the river, about fifty miles distant, whose tribe 
atretehed the river almost to Pah, and said if 
we could get him as our conductor, 


eed ap- 
prehend no difficulty, She of tha 


While speaking of this 


through his country, and would 


capacity for containi 


without beastly intoxication, than any human 


unadulterated New England rum. 


Cavally River— Towns and People. 
March 2. We determined to eed as far up 
the river as Denah, and simected Podih to be up 
with us the next morning. The guide furnished 
by Baffron and another man whom I engaged 
there increased our company to twelve. Alon 
this part of the river the banks are low and the ad- 


reeds and grass. The immediate banks of the 
river are lined with a beautiful green vine, not 
unlike the Cherokee rose. The first native settle- 
ment we passed was a small village on the east 
side of the river and is called Yando. Not far 
from this we passed a company of men from 
Cape Lahon, who were just returning fronf the 
“Grand Devil Oracle,” and they regarded our 
meeting as particularly auspicious. They were 
on the river banks and called out to us, and said if 
we would give them some rum, they would give 
us a bright sun and clear sky. When informed 
that we had none, they burst forth into one of their 
native airs, and cheered us on our way. n 
after the sun darted his rays with unusual lustre, 
and whatever credit these superstitious people may 
have appropriated to themselves in causing it, we 
attributed it to a higher source. | 

__ Two miles from this place we came to Ploro 
the population of which I suppose to be three or 
four hundred. The oe are simple hearted and 
kind. About two miles from this place we came 
to Haidee, a small town situated near the junction 
of the Cavally river with the Creek leading to the 
“Grand Devil Oracle.” About three o’clock we 
set out again, and after two hours rowing we 
came abreast of a village on the west side of the 
river. The people assembled at the water side to 
catch a glance of the passing stranger. We were 
urged to put ashore, but as night was appreaching, 
we don. At dusk we arrived safely at De- 
nah. My old friend, king Neh, had been the sub- 
ject of severe affiictions since I visited him last 
June, [p. 195.] For several months he had been 
entirely deranged, and very recently he had lost a 
favourite wife. ‘The house which had once been 
so richly ornamented with China was at this time 
entirely dismantled, as a token of regard to the 
eceased. 

‘29. This morning we waited until ten o’clock 
for Podih, but in vain; and we finally concluded 
to proceed slowly up the river until he should 
overtake us. 

All beyond this point was new to me. Our 
view, however, owing to the river being very low 
at this season, was in many places confined, by its 
steep banks, to the bold and beautiful stream that 
was forcing its way to the sea. Our attention was 
frequently arrested by the gambols of monkeys in 
the trees overhanging the river, and occasionally 
we started a huge alligator from his sunny repose. 
The beautiful pea-fow] was seen bounding from 
tree to tree, and numberless birds cheered our 
progress by their sweet notes, while the lofty and 
wide-spreading tree tops afforded us a grateful 
canopy from the melting rays of the sun. About 
one o’clock we came to a small] native town called 
Gninemoo, and were passing by on the opposite 
side, when the people urged us to come near the 
shore that they might see a white man. We did 
so, and halted a moment. One or two hundred 
persons were at the place and gazed on the anoma- 
ly with wonder and amazement. I distributed a 
few beads among the children, and we departed in 
the midst of their cheers and good wishes. 

Two miles from this ge magg a deserted vil- 
lage, called Edahwooda. Why it was deserted we 
did not learn. The site was high and exceedingly 
beautiful. 

After leaving this place, a consultation was held 
whether we should go on to Podih’s town that 
night, or stop at Yopro, a large town five miles 
nearer. We determined upon the latter. The 
people, with the exception of a few women and 
children, were at their farms, so that our entrance, 
for once, into an African town was eful and 
quiet. The town is inclosed around by a double 
wall of split timber, the streets are open and clean, 
and the houses neat and commodious. We sent 
for the chief, and in the course of half an hour he 
made his appearance, and welcomed us to his 
town. He presented us with a sheep, which was 
consigned to the executioner, and afforded us a 
grateful supper after a day’s fasting and fatigue. 
The tribe to which this town belongs is at war, 
and while we were here a watch was kept during 
the night. I told the king he had a pretty place 
and a fine town. He immediately inquired why I 
did not come and live with him. I told him it was 
in my heart and in the heart of the people in 
America to do him and his people good, but we 
ad no man at present to station there. I sug- 
gested to him that he should give me one of his 
sons to learn to read, which he was to consider un- 
til I returned. About night the people flocked 
home in great numbers, and gathered around, as 
usual, to gaze upon the stranger. ; 
The people of Yopro appear to have an abun- 
dance of the good things of this life. Cows, sheep, 
posts, fowls, ducks, and dogs were very numerous. 
heir houses were well stocked with rice, and it 
is a place of more importance for the manufacture 
of palm-oil, than any other on the river. The 
population of the town I suppose to be 800 or 1000. 
At eight o’clock our house was cleared of all ga- 
zers, and we had a refreshing sleep. Podih arri- 
ved about midnight, and roused us up. I adminis- 
tered a pretty sharp rebuke and dismissed him un- 
til next morning. : 
30. After making our kind host a suitable pre- 
sent, we took our departure about sunrise. It was 
in vain that I urged Podih to go immediately to 
is town, and proceed on our journey the same 
day. Hesaid we must stop until the next day, 
and insisted that we should stop at an intermediate 
town. This I very reluctantly consented to do, 
for I supposed it was nothing but his vanity that 
prompted him to this conduct. 


Podith—Pah Chief— Vanity and Self-praise. 
As this man occupies a prominent place in the 
succeeding part of this journal, it may not be 
amiss here to give a slight outline of his character. 
He is, I should judge, about forty-five years of 
age, more than six feet high, square shouldered, 
and badly formed, stiff and awkward in 
all his movements, and so very slow in getting up 
from his seat, that one of our boys jocosely com- 
pared him to a ship in the act of raising her an- 
chor. As to the moral character of the man I do 
not know how I could more accurately describe it, 
than to say it is a strange mixture of vanity, cu- 
pidity, obstinacy, and good humor. He stands at 
the head of that part of the Taboo people who live 
on the river, and acts as factor for the whole tribe. 
In this way he has made himself what would be 
called in this part of the country a rich man, and 
is decidedly influential. During the whole time 
he was with us his mind was intently fixed upon 
getting a name for himself, and for this end, he 
seemed to care not how much he taxed my time, 
patience, and purse. 

The fog was very dense the morning we left 
Yopro, so that we could discern but little beyond 
the head of the canoe. Podih had seated himself in 
front of me, and was dis to be quite garrulous, 
but I was purposely taciturn and sober. 

We ahan about eight o’clock and 
went ashore. We entered the town and went di- 
rectly to the head man’s house. We were re- 
ceived with great cordiality and respect ; and after 


man, his arrival was | and a few minutes 


making a hearty repast upon the bounties of our 


after he was introduced to me. His name is Podih, 
and the tribe to which he belongs is called the 
Tabo People. He expressed much pleasure at 
having the honour of —e* white man 

ready after a 
{delay of one day to accompany us. He had not 
been in our apartment, however, very long, before 
jhe gave us evidence of his love for rum, and a 
more of this fiery liquid 


being I had ever seen. In the course of a half 
hour he swallowed down more than a pint of 


jacent land is covered over with a rich growth of 


generous host, and eres | him a correspondi 
present, we again launched out in the river, an 
in the course of half an hour we arrived at Dim- 
leh, the place of Podih’s residence. 

Dimleh is a small insignificant village, embra- 
cing about twenty houses, and not more, probably, 
than one hundred souls. Here, fo our great sur- 

rise and joy, we met a head man from Pah. He 

ad arrived a few days previously, on a visit to this 
part of the country, and hearing of our destination 
came to meet us at the water side. The first 
glance I got of this man, as well as those who ac- 
companied him, showed that they were of a race 
entirely distinct from those along the sea cost. 
The first impression I had of the head man was 
quite imposing. He was about five feet and six 
inches high, small body, but remarkably well pro- 
portioned. He stood very erect, and his gait was 
dignified and graceful. He had lost one eye, but 
the other was keen, penetrating, and stern. 
bowed to him as I ascended the hill, and he re- 
turned the compliment with as much grace and 
ease, as if he had spent all his days in the most 
refined and polished society. His beard was six 
inches long and platted with care. He wore a red 
cap, and held in his hand a long iron lance. Around 
his waist was girded a cartridge box, made of 
leopard’s skin, and about the size of a man’s arm. 
From this were suspended strips of leopard’s skin 
that reached to his ankles. This, with a small 
bell attached to the same strapping, gave him quite 
the air of a savage warrior, and i confess that I 
have seldom been so much struck with the appear- 
ance of any human being. Podih’s reception by 
his wives was such as the vanity of his heart 
would dictate. We were scarcely seated when 
three of them took their stand in front of us, one of 
them with a tamborine in her hand, to welcome 
the return of their lord, and to do honour to his 
guest. The scene which followed is one of con- 
stant occurrence in this country, but the most dis- 
gusting exhibition of vanity that could be witness- 
ed. Podih strutted to and fro with great pomp, 
and occasionally said something to this youthful 
choir, and they chanted forth a reply. This was 
continued for more than half an hour, when I felt 
some Curiosity to know the subject of these com- 
placent songs. I ascertained that Podih was utter- 
ing forth his own praise, his wealth, his name, his 
family connexions, etc. The chanting of his 
wives was a reiteration of what he had said. The 
perfect complacency and satisfaction with which 
this Anak of the river proclaimed his own praise 
irresistibly forced upon my mind a resemblance to 
the strutting of a turkey-cock. 
But the most ludicrous part of this scene is yet 
to follow. Podih had as yet concealed a parasite, 
whose profession it was to celebrate the praises of 
great men, who was now brought out to crown 
this scene of vanity and foolery. Whether this 
man happened here by chance, or was sent for the 
night before, is not known. He affected on his 
first appearance to be passing by the place without 
design, but when his eyes fixed upon Podih, he 
suddenly started and fled to a distance in great 
consternation. For a time he stood gazing and 
trembling at this would-be-august personage, and 
after a while ventured to return, but with a cau- 
tious and trembling pace. When he got near he 
gazed upon the wonder with a mixture of inde- 
scribable awe and admiration. It was only occa- 
sionally, however, that Podih would deign to con- 
fer a look upon his astonished admirer—such a 
look as a man is wont to confer upon a fondling 
|} dog, when his mind is fixed upon a different sub- 
ject. Podih still strutted backward and forward 
—— his own fame with great satisfaction, 
whilst 


gazing in his face with unutterable admiration. 
Such scenes as this engrossed the greater part 


we felt really relieved, when we got beyond the 


of vanity and nonsense. 


on the way to Grabbo. 


This village is situated about one mile higher up 


selves under a shade tree in front of his door. 
feelings and viewsof Africans. They were some- 
it was an invariable practice to wipe his hand, 


remark, that it is a great error in those travellers 


these rude people have no ideas about what is pro- 
per and becoming in a stranger. They can as 


nate between what is natural and becoming, and 
what is vain and assumed, as any people [ ever 
saw any where. And any want of regard to their 
feelings, or wanton violation of their customs, inva- 
riably leads to difficulties and hard thoughts. The 
Englishman above mentioned was assaulted before 
he left this part of the country, and they say it was 
in consequence of his proud and haughty deport- 
ment. 

We returned to Dimleh at noon, and found that 
Podih had prepared for us what he considered a 
great treat, i. e. a foaming pot of palm-wine. The 
mode of partaking of this favourite beverage among 
these people is somewhat amusing. The pot 
which contaius it is seated on the ground between 
the feet of the master of the ceremonies, and the 
rest of the company form themselves in a circle. 
A plate is then brought which contains a mixture 
of red pepper and salt, which is passed around, and 
each individual takes out a little and puts it upon 
his tongue. Ido not know what is the object of 
this prefatory measure, unless it is to imparta fiery | 
taste to the wine. The plate is removed, the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies carefully removes the leaves 
that have been platted into the moutk of the pot to 
prevent the wine from escaping by excessive fer- 
mentation. One cup only is used for all hands, 
and the woman from whose house the pot has been 
brought, is required to take the first draught, and 
the master the next, to relieve the minds of the 
company from all fears of poison ; and for the same 
purpose the master of the ceremonies is required 
to swallow the dregs. The cup is passed from one 
to another until the whole are satisfied, which is 
seldom the case before the pot is exhausted. 

The process in manufacturing this wine is dif- 
ferent in different parts of Africa. The most com- 
mon process is, to bore a hole in the body of the 
tree some feet above the ground, and the juice is 
procured as the sap of the sugar maple. In this 
section of the country a different process is gene- 
rally adopted. The tree is cut down near the 
ground, and the lower part is slightly raised. The 
further end is cleared of limbs and leaves, and a 
shallow trench is made in the upper surface as 
deep as the heart of the tree. If a slight fire is 
kindled upon this every morning, it will furnish 
daily, for several successive weeks, from a quart to 
two gallons of sap. Its colour is that of milk and 
water, but quite sweet and palatable. 

31. This morning we set out about daylight for 
Grabbo, leaving Podih to follow. For some reason 
or other the head-man from Pah was not ready to 
accompany us, but this we did not think a matter 
of very great importance, as he lived’ in a different 
part of the country from that to which our feet 
were directed. Our course lay nearly north. We 
had not procétded more than one hour, when our 
attention was arrested by a loud chorus of human 


voices, and as we approached the spot, their wild 
terrific screams deafened our ears. But they onl 

wanted to catch a glimpse of the “ white man,” 
and for this they accompanied us for nearly an 
hour, yelling and screaming at a dreadful rate, 
rushing ahead and squatting in the grass to get a 
full view. And before we could get this noisy and 
troublesome escort to leave us, I was compelled to 
turn right about and let them gaze steadily in my 
face for several minutes. With this théy appeared 
fully satisfied, and left us to pursue our journey 
through the silent wilderness that now lay ahead 
of us. But it was not a silent wilderness; for as 
soon as the voices of these simple-hearted people 
had died away, the tongues of our travellers seemed 
to be untied, and we were cheered and amused by 
the recital of stories, fables, and jokes all the day. 
We had not gone far before we came to the foot of 
a little mountain, of the height of which we could 


I | not, in consequence of the dense and almost im- 


penetrable forest in which it is enveloped, form any 
certain estimate. We commenced the steep as- 
cent with fine glee, and supposed that we should 
soon reach the summit. But we soon exhausted 
our strength, and were compelled several times to 
call a halt before we reached the highest point. A 
beautiful rippling stream of cool limpid water 
served as our eal and guide nearly to the summit 
of the mountain, the place from whence it took its 
rise. We had hoped to have had a fine view of the 
surrounding country from the summit, but in this 
we were disappointed, being walled around by a 
dense forest of tall trees. Indeed so dense was the 
canopy overhead, formed by the outstretched limbs 
of the trees, that during a walk of five hours, 
scarcely a single direct ray of the sun, lighted up- 
on our path. The size and height of some of these 
trees is almost incredible. One that I measured 
roughly I supposed to be between fifty and sixty feet 
in circumference, and the height corresponded with 
the size of the trunk. But the most beautiful 
lege to be found upon this mountain, is, the bam- 
, a species of the palm tree. It has no trunk of 
any extent, but sends out a great many long reeds or 
stems which form a beautiful and graceful curve. 
These reeds measure from fifty to one hundred 
feet in length, and taper very gradually to the end. 
It bears a nut or burr resembling the burr of the 
white pine, which yields an oil of a good quality 
and something simifar to that of the palm nut. 
We found in several places a very pleasant and 
palatable fruit, known in this country among 
Americans by the name of mammy apple, and 
sometimes called African peach. The fragrance 
and flavour is much like that of our peach, except 
that it contains more acid. It is of the size and 
shape of our largest peaches, and the exterior is 
rough and woody. 
Our descent from the mountain was more gra- 
dual and pleasant ; and we found ourselves at the 
foot of the opposite side about one o'clock. As we 
emerged from this forest, the sun darted upon us 
his melting rays, and Iam not aware that I ever 
experienced more inconvenience from heat. We | 
soon reached a small village and rested ourselves 
for a few minutes. The people of the village 
were all at their farms, except a few. women and 
children. These served us with bananas and 
wanted us to stay until night. 


Arrival and unfavourable Reception at Grabbo 
—WDecision to Return. 
Two hours walk from this little village brought 
us to Grabbo, the capital, or the head-town of the 
Tabo ple. In this place I was much disap- 
hase ge The number of houses does not exceed 
one hundred and fifty, the population I_ suppposed 
to be eight hundred or one thousand. ‘The site is 


the scorching heat of the sun. We went imme- 
diately to the king’s house and there deposited our 


his farm. The people did not flock around us as 
shy ; and it was some time before I could make 


could induce any of them to come near. We 


the most kindly. We did not see at first more 


conjecture, unless Podih, without our advice or 
red why he and his people did not come and shake 
soon as Podih should arrive I would see them 


unpleasant suspense. I thought it possible that 
he himself was at heart opposed to our journey, 


easily discern the characters of men, and discrimi- | and had sent us to this place purposely to entangle | brightly and as happily as theirs. 


us. After a while Podih arrived. His presence 
relieved my mind from some unpleasant suspicions, 
but it did not change the aspect of affairs so much 
as I had hoped. There was still a reserve and 
distance about the people, which savored more of 
opposition than timidity. I thought the present 
which I had designed to give them might turn the 
scale. Accordingly after consultation with Podih 
and Davis, they were assembled. I explained to| 
them that it was the custom of white men when 
they travelled not to visit one place alone, but to 
take in a good many in the circuit. I told them 
that my stay at their town ought to be regarded as 
a visit to them, and to satisfy them of this I would 
show them that I had not come empty handed. 1 
likewise told them that I had nothing to do with 
trade, but was a man of God, and was seeking out 
my brethren and fellow creatures wherever I could 
find them. The present I made them consisted of 
a piece of cotton handkerchiefs, a plain umbrella, 
a razor, pair of scissors, and a few beads. These 
were accepted with apparent pleasure, and ought 
justly to be considered a liberal present for the 
section of country. The conéourse broke up and 
the people generally appeared more friendly. 
Being much fatigued and exhausted, I determi- 
ned to retire earlier than usual. A light was 
ordered, and as usual it attracted the people in 
great crowds. After allowing them to satisfy their 
curiosity, the house was cleared and the doors 
closed. But what appeared shyness in the first 
place, now gave way to unrestrained curiosity to 
see every thing in our house and particularly how 
a “ white man sleeps.” Several times the house 
was Cleared, but the right of gazing in the doors 
the rabble stoutly maintained, and when the shut- 
ters were interposed, they were forced away and 
carried off. I sent several times to complain to 
the king, but he either had no power or no inclina- 
tion to-restrain them. And we got no relief until 
the lamp was placed in a situation where it could 
reflect but little or no light upon the surrounding 
objects. 

_“During the night Mr. Wilson, who had pre- 
viously become much exhausted by fatigue, was 
taken severely ill, as was also one of his attendants. 
The jealous and threatening movements of the peo- 
ple continued through the night and the next 
morning; and as it seemed to Mr. Wilson hazard- 
ous to himself and his party to go forward or to re- 
main at Grabbo, in his present state of health, he 
decided to return to the coast, and accordingly 
started early in the day.” , 

We did not return by the same way which we 
had come. We continued about ten miles further 
to the north to intersect the Cavally, where we 
hoped to get a canoe and reach the falls of the 
river that night. But this proved a day of trial, 


suffering, and disappointment beyond any thing I 


‘hed ever experienced. My sickness increased, 
and J found it necessary to throw myself upon the 
grass for rest three or four times during the morn- 
ing’s walk. The road was indescribably bad, and 
our guide was so ignorant as to mislead us several 
times. About mid-day we arrived at Santon, a 
settlement belonging to the same tribe as Grabbo, 
and about forty miles above the falls of the river. 
Here the inhabitants were started by the arrival of 
a white man, and for a time the surrounding coun- 
try was filled with their screams and savage yells. 
We went to a shade tree in the middle of the vil- 
lage, and I could scarcely stand upon my feet until 
a pallet could be spread, so faint and exhausted 
was I by the walk. Here the people walled me 
around so completely, as to exclude almost every 

breath of air. It was in vain that-I told them that 
I was sick, and begged them to stand away. The 
request they thought unreasonable, and I fell into 
a sound sleep in the midst of the thunder of sur- 
rounding voices. During my repose, Davis made 
every effort to procure a canoe, but failed. The 
people were intent upon detaining us, and fabrica- 

ted numberless stories to prevent our departure. 

It was very undesirable for us to remain here. 

The people were quite as inhospitable as those we 
had left, and we felt that we were not yet beyond 

the reach of the Grabbo people, who might still 
feel ill-disposed towards us. ‘The only safe alter-— 
native was to proceed by Jand to the next town 

below. When we first spoke of setting out, the 
people, those of them that we found in the town, 
made a show of resistance, but when they saw us 
determined, al] ofposition was hushed up, and we 

9 sarge peaceably. I felt refreshed by the sleep 

I had got, and supposed that I would be able to 

walk an hour or two longer. About three o’clock 

we came in sight of the next village, and the last 

one in this direction which belongs to the Tabo 

people. Here we held a consultation if it were 

not best for us to try and reach Yapro, the capital 

or head town of the tribe called Kaphebo. These 

were known to be a kind and hospitable people. 

We accordingly started for that place and reached 

there after a fatiguing walk. | 


Yapro and the Scenery around—Patriarch of the 
Town. 

Yapro crowns the summit of a high mountain, 
and affords the most magnificent and imposing 
prospect that I have ever seen. ‘The surrounding 
view is not unlike that enjoyed from the top of the 
Catskill mountains, except in this, that the view 
is unbounded and sublime in every direction. ‘The 
Cavally river may be traced in all its meanderings 
a great distance, both to the south and west; and 
unnumbered spiral mountains are seen rearing 
their bold and lofty peaks in every direction. 
None of these however, could rival the one on 
which I stood for height and beauty. ‘The settle- 


river, and of which he has written an account, 
could be seen indistinctly to the south, and we were 
able to see eight different towns, all of which 
were perched upon the summit of these lofty 
peaks, while ascending volumes of smoke indicated 
the situation of numberless other settlements. 
We arrived just in time to see a bright sun, sink 
down in the western wilderness, and the twilight 
scene was transporting beyond description, and al- 
most too powerful to be contemplated calmly by a 
sensitive mind. When Dr. Hall first read to me 
his account of the scene around the falls of the ri- 
ver, [ was induced to think that he wrote under 
the influence of an excited imagination, and that 
his description was over wrought; but I must now 
do him the justice to say that I consider the country 
richly deserving all the encomium conferred upon 


st this professional sycophant moved around high and pleasant, but in no way very remarkable | it; and I am disposed to think that no one would 
him in the orb ofa satelite, placing his hand upon | or beastiful. The town is destitute of shade-trees, | feel disappointed in visiting the country, however 
his shoulder, twitching his beard, and all the while | and we found it difficult to shield ourselvts from | high his anticipations might be. 


When we entered the town, there were but two 
individuals to be found, and the stillness and silence 


of Podih’s time night and day, during our visit, and | baggage, but he was not at Home, being absent at | of all around brought to mind recollections of the | 


Sabbath in a Christian land. And what rendered 


reach of the tamborine and such gross exhibitions | ysyal, but stood at a distance and appeared very | the occasion still more affecting, was the fact that 


the two persons just mentioned were the aged pro- 


Tabo People—Palm Wine—Incidents and Scenes |them feel that we were disposed to be kind, or | genitors of that large tribe whose dominions we 


had just entered. The history of the old father is 


31. This morning we set out for Tata, the place | were not here long before suspicions were excited | too interesting to be passed over without particu- 
where the head-man of the Tabo people resides. | that the feelings of the people towards us were not | lar notice. When we entered the town, we went 


directly to his house, and found him reclining upon } 


the river than Dimleh. It contains about forty } than three or four grown men, but when the “ pala- | his mat. He raised his withered body, bowed his 
houses, and probably four hundred inhabitants.’ Po- | ver-drum” was beat, about a half hour afterwards, | grey head, and gazed upon the white man with un- 
dih led the way, dressed in a calico gown which I | we saw a large concourse of men most of them with} utterable emotion. He had attaiaed, if I may 
had presented to him at Cavally. We went im-| guns and cutlasses, assembling at the council-| judge from his looks, to five score years, and he 
mediately to the head-man’s house and seated our-| house. They had not been together long before | never before had scen this ‘ wonder of wonders. 

a messenger was sent to inquire if we had come to | The old man placed his hand over his brow, and 
The people at this place appear simple hearted | visit Grabbo, or were intending to go to Pah?| gazed with a look that betokened suspicions in his 
and kind; and Davis overheard a conversation | This to us was strange treatment, and how they | 0Wn mind that he was dreaming and was incredu- 
among them, which throws some light upon the | knew the destination of our journey we could not | /ous of that which he beheld with his eyes. I re- 


lieved his mind by telling him the occasion of our 


what surprised that I did not wipe my hand after | knowledge, had despatched a messenger to carry | Visit. Lis wonder subsided, and his gratitude at 
shaking theirs. They said that an Englishman had|the news. We sent back, for reply, that we having such an honour conferred upon him in his 
visited their country many years ago, and with him | thought the king acted very strangely, and inqui- | old age gave vent to itself by a flood of tears. Du- 


ring our visit this old man manifested a simplicity 


which to them was a great offence ; for he thought | our hands and hear for themselves what we had to of character, kindness of heart, and a degree of 
himself, in their own language, “better than any|say. This brought them together, and I explained | hospitality, that 1 have never known exceeded in 
body else.” And here it may not be improper to | to them our intention and wishes, and told them as } 2ny part of the world. I thought of Abraham and 


saac and Jacob, and could not but lift up a heart 


in this country, and perhaps it is less or more the| again. Podih had not overtaken us during the | felt prayer to Almighty God, that the same hope 
case in all barbarous countries, to suppose that] journey, and his delay now was the occasion of | nd faith which had cheered the hearts of these 


patriarchs of olden days, might be enkindled in the 
bosom of this aged sire, and cause his sun to set as 
It is confidently 
asserted that he is the father of thirty-seven living 
children, and has committed to the grave twenty 
more. 

Yapro embraces about one hundred houses, and 
five or six hundred inhabitants. The town is 
walled around by a substantial palisade, and a nar- 
row lane passes through the town, affording inlets 
to the different apartments. 

We enjoyed a comfortable night’s rest, and the 
morning returned to impart new beauties to the 
enchanted spot. This world of grandeur and 
beauty below us, was enveloped in a dense fog, 
presenting the appearance of a vast and boundless 
sheet of snow, dotted here and there by the pro- 
truding peaks of the highest mountains. I con- 
templated the scene with more than ordinary emo- 
tion, and left the place with a reluctant heart and 
a tardy step. I made the old patriarch a present 
of an umbrella, six or eight cotton handkerchiefs, 
a razor, and a few beads; all of which he received 
with evident satisfaction, and presented me in turn 
with a sheep and a bullock. [fe likewise entrust- 
ed to me a son and grandson, to go to school—a 
degree of confidence that [ had hardly expected in 
this part of the country. 


Remarks on the Treatment at Grabbo— Openings 
for Labour. 

In concluding this journal, already protracted, 
there are one or two topics to which | must advert. 
And first in relation to the character and conduct 
of the Grabbo people, and those of the Tabo tribe 
generally. You will perceive that our reception 
and treatment by them was not very cordial or 
kind, and you might be induced to think that this 
was the character of the people generally in that 
region. But not so. The Tabo people, as I have 
since learned, have long been famed for their in- 
humanity ; and are the only ee in this region 
who can be justly regarded as cannibals. ‘The 
people in the country are decidedly more kind and 
simple hearted than those on the sea coast; and | 
was treated with more kindness and hospitality 
than I had expected in any uncivilized land. I 
was misled in directing my course through the 
Tabo country. Had we ascended the river higher, 
our road would have been more direct, and our 
treatment would have been more friendly. 

As for a missionary station, I think the falls of 
the Cavally river decidedly inviting. ‘The country 
is densely populated, the land is mountainous, the 
air is pure and apparently healthful, and there is 
every reason to believe that a missionary would be 
gladly and cordially received. It would not be 
desirable for females to be located there for a year 
or two. : 

In a different part of this journal it was said, 
that valuable information had been obtained in re- 
lation to the Pah country. What is called Pah 
covers a wide extent of country, and perhaps over- 


ment which Dr. Hall visited at the falls of the | 


spreads all the south side of the Kong mountains, 
and probably joins the Ashantee country. 

The country affords a good deal of trade in 
ivory and gold-dust ; and that from the conti 
parts are carried to Cape Lahon and river Cestos, 
points on the sea-coast north and east of this, each 
about one hundred miles distant from Cape Palmas. 
It is also said, that one mountain, and | suppose 
this to be a branch of the Kong range, gives rise to 
two rivers which empty into the sea, at the above 
mentioned places, besides that of the Cavally. 
Now if this information is correct, and I am dis- 
posed to think it is, the mountain which gives rise 
to these three rivers, is to be at some future day a 
very important post to be occupied in disseminating 
the gospel over these benighted regions. 

It is not more, I judge, than five or six days 
walk from the point where we terminated our ex- 
cursion—and from the information I have gained in 
relation to the people and country, I am induced to 
think it quite accessible from this place. 

My heart swells with emotion when I contem- 
plate this vast and interesting field for missionary 
enterprise. Every valley and hill and mountain 
teems with human inhabitants; but they are men 
without virtue, without knowledge of God, and as 
ignorant of Jesus Christ and the way of salvation, 
as if no redemption had been interposed. The evil 
one, in the panoply of the false prophet, has enter- 
ed, has invaded the country on the opposites, and 
is day by day acquiring new trophies, and march- 
ing with a rapid pace towards the western shores. 
Nothing is needed, with the blessing of God, but 
christian men to arrest his progress and the 
country. But they are not here, and not to be 
found. 

‘‘In a communication of a late date Mr. Wilson 
states that Mr. Polk, his teacher at Rock Town, 
whose sickness was mentioned had died. He 
was a coloured man of excellent character, well 
qualified for his employment, highly respected 
and beloved by the natives, and promised to be of 
great service to the mission. As it is so difficult 
Pe his place in the school, his loss is deeply 
e 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN ROME. 

There are two places in Rome for Protestant 
worship. One is the English Chapel, which is 
just without the walls of the city, and near to the 
Porta del PopoJa. It is a convenient chapel, fitted 
up inthe upper part of a house, and will hold 
about 300 or 400 persons. Preaching is here kept 
up twice on the Sabbath, during about eight 
months in the year, by a minister of the Episcopal 
Church. At present the Rev. Mr. H. officiates in 
this chapel, and the congregation is considerable; 
for there is always a large English population in 
this city, during the winter months. It was re- 
freshing to me to hear again in this foreign land 
the beautiful service of the Episcopal Church, 


} though Iam not a member of that Church. 


Attended once, the German service, at the chapel 
of the Prussian minister, Chevalier Bunsen. I was 
delighted to hear an excellent sermon from a de- 
voted young German minister, who officiates as 
the chaplain of the embassy. ‘The chapel is hard 
by the house of the Prussian minister, on the Capi- 
toline hill. Indeed it it stands near to the Tarpeian 
rock, from whence state offenders were sometimes 
hurled headlong for their crimes. It will hold 
about.100 persons, and is fitted up in a very com- 
fortablé’manner. lt is exceedingly creditable to 
the Prussian government that it appoints such ex- 
cellent men, as ambassadors, as it has in Italy, and 
and gives them evangelical chaplains. In this re- 
spect, as well as in many others, Prussia sets an 
example to all other Protestant countries, which it 
is wished that they might be induced to follow.— 
N. Y. Spectator. 


From the Charleston Observer. 
GOING TO LAW. | 


Mr. Editor.—In one of the townships in my na- 
tive State, I recollect the sign of a Tavern, on one 
side of which there was painted an elegant horse 
with his rider elegantly attired, to which a label 
was annexed in large capitala—I AM GOING TO 
LAW, SIR. On the reverse of the sign there was 
the bent figure of a man in a shabby dress, trud- 
ging along with his staff, to which there was an- _ 
nexed in small italics the significant libel, I have 
been to law, Sir. 

The lesson which this emblem is designed to in- 
culcate is commended to the respectful considera- 
tion of the excluded Judicatories of the Church, 
who speak of GoING To LAw to regain the station 
which they have formerly occupied in the General 
Assembly. Their lawyers have encouraged them 
to believe—as lawyers are wont to do when they 
are consulted—that their case is perfectly clear, 
and that the verdict will certainly be in their fa- 
vour.—But experience shows that no great — 
dence is to be placed upon such opinions. The 
papers on both sides of the question have alike re- 
ferred to the decision of the case by the “eminent | 
lawyers” to whom the subject has been submitted ; 
and should it ever be brought into Court, I should 
hope that another judge as wise as the celebrated 
Wouter Van Twiller, in“ Knickerbocker’s authen- 
tic History,” should, on carefully weighing the 
evidence, come to the sagacious conclusion that 
both parties had gained their cause, and that the 
Constable should pay the cost. This would leave 
matters as they are. A New-YorkeEr. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


The conversion of the world is the great object 
to which our efforts as Christians should be direct- 
ed. It was for this that the Lord Jesus left the 
world of glory, and upon this earth laboured, and 
suffered, and died. It is this which is now dear to 
his heart—for this he established his Church on 
earth—for this he has given us the holy Scriptures, 
to direct us in the path of duty—for this he has 
commissioned and sent forth the ministers of the 
Gospel, and commanded them to preach that Gos- 
pel to every creature—and for this the Holy 
Spirit has been given, to reprove the world of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment. If the conversion of 
one sinner causes joy amongst the angels in 
heaven, with what songs of joy and praise will 
heaven be filled when “the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ”—when the Redeemer “ shall see of 
the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied” — 
when “all kings shall fall down before him, and all 
nations shall serve him”’—and when “he shall 
have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth.” Whocan conceive of 
the sublime strains which shall then resound from 
millions of golden harps, and the rapturous hosan- 
nas which shall then be sung by millions of 
glorified spirits, around the throne of God? ’ On 
this subject the highest flights of our imagination — 
bear no comparison with the glorious reality. But 
the conversion of the world is not the work of a 
day. It is truly a great work, and it is also ag 
true, that it is the great work of the Church. 
Through the blessing of God, and a dependence 
on the influences of the Holy Spirit, this work is 
to be accomplished by the instrumentality of Chris- 
tians. The Church must go forth with stron 
faith, ardent zeal, and united efforts, and put forth 
her strength, and labour ence for the final 
and successful accomplishment of this great object, 
which cost the Saviour his precious blood tu se- 
cure, and which wil] be matter of wonder, joy, and 
praise, through the unnumbered ages of eternity. 
Let us Jook at the vast work to be accomplished. 
It is no less than the bringing of all the nations, 
tribes, and people, of every portion of this world, 
to an acknowledgment of the true God; a sincere 
and hearty repentance for all their transgressi 
and a true and cordial reception of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the only Saviour of sinners. The long 
established systems of idolatry must be overthrown, 
the closely-riveted chains of superstions must be 
broken asunder, and the deep-rooted prejudices of 
Jews, Mohamedans, Pagans, and Infidels, snust be 
torn up; and the pure and holy principles of the 


religion of the Bible, fill every heart and inspire 
every soul.— London Friendly Vistter. 
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_ ‘with one another, and living at peace. 


- surd, superstitious observances, matters of sacred 


sume, as the most reasonable apology for his offi- 
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our friend “Calvin” to the very letter of his com- 
‘munication, yet we are deliberately of opinion that 
‘the subject of his article should not be laid before 
the public. 3 
traveller” applauds the course of the Synod 
‘of Albany, but his article is not admissible until, 
from an inspection of the resolutions of the Synod, 
we know what they have done. As far as we un- 
‘derstand the cage, they have done nothing but pro- 
‘fess their determination to stand aloof from the 
ral concerns of the Church and to adopt sume 
sickly resolutions about shaking hands, forbearing 
In the pre- 
gent state of the Church this open and professed 
amalgamation between truth and error is marvel- 
lous in the extreme. ‘The Ostrich when hotly 
pursued puts its head under its wing, stands still, 
and imagines it is safe because it has closed its eyes 
onthe danger. Such appears to be the wise 


Course adopted by the Synod of Albany, unless its 


proceedings have been greatly misrepresented. 


We understand Dr. Nott to be the author of this 


compromise. 


An Address to the Old-school members of the 
disowned Synods, from one of their own number, 
has been received, and shall appear. 

Tue Proceepines or THE AsSEMBLY.—The ar- 
ticles by J. M. on this subject are perspicuous, 
intelligent, and forcible, and will go far to remove 
the doubts of those who wish to form a candid and 
honest judgment. 

7 
ImporTaNT PamPpHLeT.—Just on the eve of our 


departure from the city to attend the meeting of 


the Synod of Philadelphia, we have received a 
pamphlet of 43 pages, entitled “* Facts and Obser- 
vations concerning the organization and state of 
the churches in the three Synods of Western New 
York, and the Synod of Western Reserve. By 
James Wood.”” We have only had time to glance 
at it, but from what we have seen, we are per- 
suaded that the facts which it brings to light, will 
tend to quiet any alarm which some may have felt, 
lest the Assembly should have misapprehended 
the character of the Synods, which it declared to 
be no longer connected with the Presbyterian 
Church. 

We shall take the first favourable opportunity 
of giving a more extended notice of the pamphlet, 
if indeed we may not decide to republish the 
whole. 
- 

Brier Instructions. (No. 3.) Can we be said 
to commit sin in any act for which our conscience 
does not accuse us? 

The conscience is undoubtedly intended to be a 
guide in duty, and its approval or disapproval 
may indicate a right or wrong course of conduct. 
This is admitted however, only under certain limi- 
tations, and is not to be received as an invariable 
rule. If conscience were the only guide of man, 
it would of course be right to submit at all times 
to its guidance, and it would be safe so to do; but 
the fact is, it is subordinate to a higher rule. The 
law of God is the paramount rule of duty, and the 
actions of men are correct only in proportion as 
they are conformed to it. The transgression of it 
or a want of conformity to it constitutes sin, what- 
ever may be the impressions of our own minds. 
If conscience therefore gives any direction which 
conflicts with the letter or spirit of divine law, it is 
an erroneous guide, and our safety consists in re- 
sisting, rather than obeying it. ‘That there may 
be no uncertainty on this subject, it should be un- 
derstood that conscience may, from circumstances, 
become perverted and so confound right and 
wrong; thus a man may esteem the most ab- 


duty, which he could not neglect without painful 
self accusation ; or it may become seared, so as to 
give no uneasiness to the mind, where sin is ha- 
bitually committed ; aud in either of these cases it 
is evident sin may be committed, although con- 
science utters no voice of disapprobation. When 
then, it may be asked, is it a safe guide? We an- 
swer, when it is instructed, when it is enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, when it is completely sub- 
ject to the Divine law. Under such training it 
will indeed become the voice of God speaking 
within us, and we may be confident that we are 
right or wrong, as it approves or disapproves. 
From this it clearly follows, that an individual 
may be fatally erring, although he feels no convic- 
tion that he is doing wrong; through ignorance or 
obtuseness of conscience he may flatter himself in 
a supposed innocence, while the law of God, by 
which he is to be finally judged, may be uttering 
its anathemas against him. 


Inrerrerence.—Dr. Mattheson who 
lately visited this country, has spoken in the most 
uncourteous and unchristian terms of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. We pre- 


ciousness, that his opinion has been extorted by 
the perseverance of those who have endeavoured 
to enlist the secular press against the Church, as 
we are well assured it was formed on an exagge- 
rated, one-sided representation of the matters, of 
which he constitutes himself a judge. Under any 
circumstances it will not weigh a feather, for we 
might have foreseen, that an English Independant, 
would have sympathised with American Congre- 
gationalists ; the two denominations being substan- 
tially the same and alike dissimilar to Presbyte- 
rianism. 


New York Onserver.—The Editor of this 
journal has entered into a circumstantial reply to 
several remarks recently made by us, omitting 
however any notice of our severest stricture, on 
the subject of which an answer was desirable ; for 
if any orthodox man has seriously suggested that 
the property of the New-school party should be 
withheld from them against law and right, he 
should be rebuked. If it has not been done, then 
we regard it as criminal to reason from it as if it 
had been. 

He denies that his remarks on the Cincinnati 
letter were ambiguous, and as a proof says, that 
we evidently understood what he meant to say. | 
We deny that we understood from his own lan- 
guage, what his meaning was, and we venture to 
affirm that all the readers of the Observer were 
equally in the dark. The facts by which the 
mystery was explained were not derived from the 


t hes given us some additional light 
which may be found in another column. 
The Editor expresses his anxiety that we should 
answer definitely whether the minority of a Synod 
which is pledged to the support of the Presbyte- 
rian Foreign Missionary Society, has a right to 
give money to the American Board. We reply, 
they have a right to dispose of their own money 
as they please, and we never even insinuated a de- 
| nial of the right; but the transmission may be ef- 
fected, without commissioning and establishing 
an agent, whose zeal may lead him to influence 
existing attachments. If half a dozen individuals 
in an orthodox church should prefer the American 
Board, that would not justify the visit of an agent 
to make his representations, and urge his appeals, 
with the obvious tendency of alienating the minds 
of others from the institutions of the Church. No 
Synod- has the power to prevent such intrusion, 
but it would nevertheless be improper to make it. 
Once more, we expressed our surprise that no 
report of the Auburn debate was made for the N. 
Y. Observer, and the explanation given is, that 
their reporter was unable to attend the Convention 
from indisposition. Still it is singular that a 
journal so famous for its voluminous reports of all 
interesting meetings should not have supplied a 
substitute. A report less perfect than one which 
Mr. Stansbury could have made would have been 
acceptable. | 


- 


Dele 
Presbyteries. | For the Against the tion in 
Assembly. Assembly. |Assembly 
or’x 8. 
Allegheny, unanimous 2 
Baltimore, yeas 11 no vote 2 2 
ford, 
Carlisle arge majorit 
Cincinnati, — 21 nays 17) 4 
Chilicothe jarge majority 2 
Erie, yeas 14 nays 11 2 
East Hanover, yeas 17 .nays 10 2 
Fayetteville, yeas 27 nol : 2 
French Broad, j unanimous 2 
Holston, - vote not given 2 
Huntingdon, vote not given 2 
Lancaster, yeas 22 nays 18 2 
Lexington, 2 dissent’g votes 4 
Louisville, yeas 21 noes 6 2 
Marion, yeas 12 noes 2 2 
Miami, vote not given : 2 
Montrose, vote not given 2 
Nashville, dissenting 2 
New York, 3d. vote not given 4 
New Brunswick, |nearly unanim’s 4 
New Castle, yeas 24 nays 5 4 
Newton, junanimous oe 4 
North Alabama, majority of 1 2 
North River, vote hot given 2 
Ohio, . yeas 37 nays 10 4 
Orange, eas 32 nays 5 2 
xford, ond majority 2 
Philadelphia, yeas 16 nol 4 
as 2d. |yeas 17 nays 4 2 
Richland, vote not given 2 
Roanoke, junanimous 2 
Schuyler, yeas 14 nays 10 2 
Shiloh, ayes 10 Lol 2 
Steubenville, junanimeous 2 
South Alabama, jlarge majority 2 
Susqu: hanna, unanimous 2 
Winchester, yeas 15 nays 12. 2 
Washington, upa' imous 2 
West Hanover, yeas 37 noes 16 4 
West Lexington, |vote not given 2 
Wilmington, vote not given 2 
{| Wooster, vote not given 2 


Remarks ON THE ABove.—Of the Presbyteries 
above mentioned, which have disapproved of the 
proceedings of the Assembly, the 3d Presbytery of 


|New York, Cincinnati, Marion, Montrose, Wil- 


mington, North River, Holston, Shiloh, French 
Broad, have for years been known to be New- 
school, and hence their opposition was expected. 
The Presbytery of Erie is orthodox by a small 
majority, and will probably at a fuller meeting re- 
verse the above vote. ‘The Presbytery of North 
Alabama is claimed by both sides; we believe the 
character of its dvlegation depends upon a majori- 
ty of one: itis not improbable that next spring it 
may be orthodox. ‘The Presbytery of Chilicothe 
is an abolition Presbytery, and probably voted as 
it did under a morbid apprehension that there 
would be too strong a Southern influence in the 
Church, by the separation of the four Synods— 
making the doctrinal question subordinate to the 
abolition one. This view is confirmed by their 
vote to raise money for the re-establishment of the 
Alton Observer, a violent New-school, abolition 
paper. | 

As far as we have received Presbyterial reports 
it will be seen, that the Presbyteries approving 
will have a delegation in the next Asssembly con- 
sisting of seventy-six members ; and those disap- 
proving of thirty members. 


ACTION OF SYNODS. 


Presby’s 

Synods. For Assembly. |Against Assem‘)| in each. 
North Carojina, fyvas 72---nays 5 Five 
Virginia, yeas 110 nays 30 Five 


Western Reserve.—A correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Herald says: 

“The churches of Northfield and Springfield, 
in the bounds of the Presbytery of Portage, on ap- 
plication, were received into the Presbytery of 
Wooster at its late sessions, and there isa pros- 


pect now, that the ehurches here will receive con- 
siderable additions,” 


An Otp Document.—We publish the follow- 
ing document as a matter of history. It was 
drawn up by several leading gentlemen of the Old- 
school at the meeting of the Assembly in 1836, 
and serves to indicate the mild and accommodating 
spirit by which they were actuated. It was re- 
garded with favour, at least in appearance, by 
some of the leaders of the opposite party, as long 
as it was uncertain on which side the majority 
would be, but when that question was settled, its 
fate was sealed, and the determination of the ma- 
jority was, “*No compromise.’”? ‘The docnment 
was placed in our hands after the adjournment, and 
kept in our possession for sev: ral months, but we 
had no permission to publishit. It was then by re- 
quest, sent to a member of the Assembly in the 
South, and is now copied from the Southern Chris- 
tian Herald. From the first we had not the slight- 
est confidence in the efficacy of the compromise, and 
its failure we regarded as a providential interposi- 
tion; being persuaded that the parties were too ra- 
dically opposed to each other in fundamental points, 
tobeheld together by any such articles of agree- 
ment. The rejection of it by the New-school 
however, is a certain proof, that dominion, and not 
union was their object. a 

“The paper was lost for six months and more. 
But a kind Providence watching over our beloved 
church, has preserved it, and at last brought it to 
light. This paper, which I now give to the pub- 
lic, was read carefully by Dr. Miller of Princeton, 
Mr. Musgrave of Baltimore, Mr. Johnson, and Dr. 


Hoge, of Columbus, Ohio, by whom the 8th article 
was added with a pencil. | 

“Tt was carefully read to Drs. Skinner and He-. 
ron, and by Dr. Peters, and Mr. Cleaveland. Dr. 
John McDowell, and Dr. Beecher, as I have rea- 
son to know, heartily approved it. That you may 


judge ot the spirit of your Old School brethren I 


give you the document entire, solemnly attesting 
its truth and correctness, viz: 

‘In view of the dreadful evils resulting to the 
church and the world from the divisions, and an- 
imosities hitherto and at present existing in our 
church, and with a sincere desire to prevent /fu- 
ture and lasting separation, it is submitted to the 


dear brethren of both parties, whether they cannot 
and ought not most sincerely and cordially to unite 
and coalesce as Presbyterians professing the same 
common faith on the following most reasonable | discipline of the Church, act ingenuously. Do not |a charter day, so a summons of an assembly was 
and amicable terms, viz:— 


Observer. On this subject a very responsible 


all the articles in the Confession of Faith of our 
church, in their plain and obvious sense. 

II. That in our preaching and instructions, we 
interpret and explain the word of God in harmony 
with our public Confession. | 

IIL That we deplore past variances.and misun- 
derstandings, leading to hard thoughts and speech- 
es against each other, by which the cause of God 
and the souls of men have been deeply injured, 
and we solemnly pledge ourselves to bury in obli- 
aint the past, by the grace of God no more to be re- 
vived. 

IV. That in future, as ministers, elders, and pri- 
vate Christians, we will cultivate the spirit of 
brotherly love, and extend to each other that ami- 
able courtesy due from man to man, and which 
ever marks the children of God, in all our stations 
and relations, both public and private. 

V. That as a difference of opinion exists in our 
church as to the better mode of conducting bene- 
volent enterprises, some preferring voluntary, and 
others ecclesiastical organizations, we therefore 
pledge ourselves to leave to each and every one, 
the liberty of choosing their own course of action. 
That we we will not cross each others path, or hin- 
der each others work, but will labour side by side 
and help each other in prosecuting the great cause 
of education for the ministry, and the causE or 
MISSIONS BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, , 

VI. Regarding our church as truly Apostolic in 
its mode of discipline and form of doctrine, we sol- 
emnly engage, as far as practicable to conform to 
our standards in the government and discipline of 
eur respective charges, studying to promote the 
purity, peace, and unity of the church. 

VIL. As the rivalry of parties in the church, 
leads to. unholy divisions and painful animosities, 
we pledge ourselves to banish the name and the 


B*- | occasion of such things from amongst us, and 


solemnly engage to live and labour together as 
brethren of that happy family of which God is the 
Father; and Christ the elder brother. 

VIIL (Added by Dr. Hoge.) When any one, 
whatever may be the side on which he stands in 
regard to existing difficulties, shall avow senti- 
ments at variance with our standards, or act con- 
trary to truth, and order, or charity, his brethren 
of that side will not countenance or shield him, but 
rather reprove and endeavour to recal him to the 
path of rectitude.’ 

The above is the paper which Dr. Peters assert- 
ed on the floor of the last General Assembly con- 
tained nothing on the subjectof missions. The 
charitable construction of it is, that the hasty pe- 
rusal of it, and the varied and pressing matters of 
his business had entirely blotted it from his mem- 
ory ; so also his remarkson the same subject to Dr. 
John McDowell.” | 

New Worx.—Our friend, the Rev. N.L. Rice, 
editor of the Western Protestant, Bardstown, Ky. 
was recently subjected to a civil process on a suit 
institated by Rev. George A. M. Elder, President 
of St. Joseph’s College, for a supposed libel upon 
the character of Rev. David Dubarque, a Romar 
Priest. After a full investigation of the matter, 
the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, subjecting 
Mr. Rice to damages to the amount of One Cent. 
The prosecution was based on certain disclosures 
made by Mr. Rice concerning the treatment re- 
ceived by a certain Nun, and the verdict certainly 
indicates that in the opinion of the jury, the defen- 
dant had done no great wrong. Mr. Rice has now 
issued proposals to publish a full account of the 


| trial, in a 12mo. volume of 200 pages, and we have | 


no doubt it will be read with interest. 


Sincutar Omission.—The Editor of the New 
Orleans Observer in noticing the proceedings of 
the Auburn Convention, makes the following judi- 
cious remarks. 


“ But among the proceedings of this grave and 
numerous body of ministers and Christians we were 
disappointed in not finding some kind of inquiry 
upon the subject of the allegations before the late 
General Assembly, respecting the irregularities, 
disorderly and unpresbyterial proceedings of the 
judicatories composed in the disowned Synods. 
‘That such a convention, assembled to consider the 
very question whether these Synods and the infe- 
rior judicatories connected. with them had been 
treated injuriously, should entirely neglect to in- 
quire whether the alleged facts were true, seems 
to us a strange omission indeed. Many and great 
irregularities, and wide departures from the consti- 
tution and all Presbyterian principles were unfold- 
ed and declared upon unquestionable authority be- 
fore the Assembly to exist in those Synods, and 
that these things existed in the organization and 
inception of those bodies, and made a part of the 
principle on which they were founded. Now, 
whether these statements are true in fact, or are 
mere fictions, is a question so important, that we 
should have expected one of the very first things 
presented to the consideration of the convention 
would have been a inethod of ascertaining the rea] 
state of the churches and higher bodies disowned. 
No such inquiry is made, nor is the truth of these 
allegations denied. We even doubted whether 
we were not on this point mistaken; but after 
reading the proceedings several times we perceive 
that we are not. 
and numerous as it was, did not see fit in their re- 
sult to deny the truth of one of the important facts 
upon which the action of the Assembly was based. 
In their first resolution, the Convention say that 
the “charges were vague and unsupported ;” but 
that might be true in consequence of the absence 
of witnesses or the withholding of evidence, while 
every allegation was not only true, but capable of 
the clearest proof. At any rate the Convention 
did not choose to attach their names to a denial of 
the testimony given before the General Assembly. 
The reason of this omission no one need be at a 
loss to conjecture, who has attentively read the 
proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention, or of 
the last General Assembly. We presume.the true 
and simple reason for it was, that the members 
were conscious that these “ vague and unsupported 
charges” were true. 

But perhaps the reason why the Convention did 
not take up this inquiry was, that they were not an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and therefore chose to leave 
this subject to the regular action of the Synods and 
Presbyteries themselves. Did then this great ad- 
visory council advise the disowned Synods at their 
next meeting to institute strict and careful inqui- 
ries into the order and peculiar organization of the 
Presbyteries under their care! Did it advise the 
Presbyteries to investigate the state of the several 
churches, and ascertain whether they hold a regu- 
lar and constitutional relation to the Presbyterian 
Church? Does any part of their proceedings ad- 
vise the correction of any errors or disorders in the 
organization or discipline of the churches in the 
region where such are declared to eyist? Do 
these Presbyterian delegates urge or even suggest 
to their brethren to rectify any irregularities in or- 
der and discipline, so that when their delegates 
shall next appear before the General Assembly, 
they may be like duly qualified jurors, omni excep- 
tione majores? Alasno! So far from it they ad- 
vise all their irregular and anomalous bodies to re- 
tain their present unconstitutional organization, 
and thus to send up a full delegation tothe next As- 
sembly, in order to enforce their claims despite the 
constitution and principles of the Presbyterian 
Church. Are these men Presbyterians!” 


Goop Jones, in his ad- 
dress to the Senior class in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 
gives the following seasonable advice: 


“ Be decided men in your doctrines and system 
of Fuith: building yourselves upun the plain de- 
clarations of the Bible alone. 

The best compend of the doctrines of the Bible, 
you have in our Confession of Faith, understood 
according to its plain and obvious meaning, in 
which manner we trust you have all sincerely 
adopted it. 

Should you ever depart from the doctrines or 


remain in the Church, hoping to gain others over 


I. That we receiye, adopt, and explain each and | to your way of thinking; the mean while conceal- | of all the members, 


The Convention, learned, grave, | 


‘inasmuch as no opinion was given upon any, but | 


ing your real sentiments, prevaricating and quib- 
bling, and Jabouring to e the impression that 
you agree with our standards, when in your own 
conscience you know you do not. Leave the 
Church like honest men, with the reputation of 
honest men, if not of Sound Theologians. : 
While you remain in the Church, defend its doc- 
trines and discipline, with a spirit of charity, yet 
with decision. Repudiating sectarianism and 
bigotry» be devoted to your own denomination. 
e have neglected duty to ourselves in this re- 
spect, until we have most severelysuffered. Main- 
tain and teach the distinctive features of Presbyte- 
rianism, with confidence, for they have their foun- 
dation in the pure word of God; make your re- 
spective charges thoroughly acquainted with them, 
that they may know what they believe, and that 
they be not shaken by every wind of doctrine, and 
proselyted by surrounding denominations.” 


EccuesiasTicaL.—On the 18th of October the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia ordained Mr. Benjamin 
'l'yler, and subsequently installed him as pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Deerfield, New Jersey. 
In these services the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. 
presided, proposed the constitutional question, and 
offered prayer; the Rev. H. A. Boardman preached 
the sermon, from 2 Thessalonians ii. 19, 20; the 
Rev. Alexander Macklin delivered the charge to 
the Pastor; and the Rev. S. G. Winchester the 
charge to the people. 

On the 28th day of June, 1837, Rev. Timothy 
M. Hopkins, of the Presbytery of Portage, and on 
the 4th day of October, Rev. John D. Hughes of 
the same Presbytery, and Rev. Jonathan A. Wood- 
ruff, of the Presbytery of Grand River, were re- 
ceived as members of the Presbytery of Wooster. 

On the 3d day of October Mr. Ebenezer 
Churchill), a licentiate of the Presbytery of Cleve- 
land, was received under the care of the Presby- 
tery of Wooster. 

On the 4th day of October, the churches of 
Springfield and Northfield, from the Presbytery of 
Portage, were, at their request, taken under the 
care of the Presbytery of Wooster. 

On the 3d day of October Rev. Thomas Beer 
was installed pastor of the churches of Mount 
Hope and Congress, by the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter. Rev. Joseph S. Wylie preached the sermon ; 
Rev. James B. Morrow, the Moderator, presided, 
and put the constitutional questions ; Rev. George 
W. Warner gave the charge to the pastor, and 
Rev. Nathaniel Conkling gave the charge to the 
people. 

Ordained and installed over the 2d Presbyterian 
church at Orange, N. J. on Thursday evening, the 
12th instant, Mr. J. S. Gallagher, lute of the 'The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, Introductory 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Eddy, of Newark; sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Treat, of Newark; ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Hillyer, of Orange; charge to the 
pastor by Rev. Mr. Clark, of Patterson; charge to 
the people by Rev. Mr. Cheever, of Newark. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The following was adopted by the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia at its recent sessions held at Pitts- 
grove, New Jersey, October 18th, 1837. 

“The Committee appointed to examine whether 
any thing in the minutes of the late General As- 
sembly demanded the action of this Presbytery, re-, 
spectfully report : 

That the important measures of that body, de- 
signed to effect the return of the Presbyterian 
Church to the observance of constitutional law and 
the maintenance of purity of doctrine, are regarded 
by this Presbytery with approbation, and they do 
accordingly in the expression of their opinion, 

Resolve, That the abrogation of the Plan of 
Union was essential to the well-being of the 
Church, and was clearly justified by a sound con- 
struction of the Constitution; and that the acts 
severally disowning the Synods of the Western 
Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, were not 
only constitutional, as has been abundantly proved, 
but were necessary, as a completion of the abro- 
gating act. : 

And they further Resolve, That the act dissolv- 
ing the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia was not 
ole constitutional under the circumstances of the 
case, but for many reasons highly expedient. 

And they further Resolve, That the act dis- 
countenancing the operation of the American 
Home Missionary, and the American Education 
Societies within the ecclesiastical limits of the 
Presbyterian Church, was imperatively called for 
by the well known evil effects resulting from their 
previous operations, in conflicting with the Boards 
of the Church, and in introducing into the Church, 
errors in doctrine. 

And they finally Resolve, That this Presbytery 
will in every lawful way aid in the reform, which 
they regard as having been so well and so happily 
commenced by the supreme judicatory of the 


Church.” 
A true extract. S. Lawrence, Clerk. 


[The Presbytery at which the above was adopt- 
ed was comparatively small; the affirmative vote 
would have been greatly increased by a full atten- 
dance of the members. Sixteen voted to adopt the 
resolutions, one voted not to adopt, and one minis- 
ter and three elders, did not vote. ] 


For the Presbyterian. 
MR. WOOD’S OPINION. 


Mr. Editor—1 have read with great care the 
legal opinion of Mr. Wood upon the right of the 
General Assembly to pass the several resolutions, 
abrogating the Plan of Union of 1801, and reject- 
ing the Synods. 

I have always entertained and do still entertain 
a high opinion of his legal attainments. He has 
made himself favourably known as the advocate of 
the Orthodox Quakers, and I have no doubt he 
would have remained Orthodox, if his clients of 
the New-school party had furnished him with a 
faithful statement of facts, and all necessary docu- 
ments. ‘The whole case has not been presented to 
him, or if it has, Mr. Wood has been hard run to 
reach the result which he has. Perhaps his clients 
insisted upon having some opinion, for which they 
were prepared to pay liberally, and he has fur- 
nished the one published, as the most favourable to 
his clients. It is plain that Mr. Wood has been 
unfortunate in the selection of some of his posi- 
tions, and illustrations. It is not my purpose at 
present to give an opinion upon the question, 
agitating the Presbyterian Church, but merely to 
examine some of the cases cited by the learned 
counsellor. 

Mr. Wood has cited several cases as sustaining 
this position or principle. ‘A reasonable notice of 
accusation with an opportunity of being heard in 
defence is an essential element in the administra- 
tion of all justice.” The reader of Mr. Wood’s 
opinion would naturally suppose, that the cases 
cited would not only sustain the position taken, 
but would have an important bearing on the case 
of his clients, that they wou:d not only be good 
law, but be applicable to the case in hand. 

The first case we shall notice is the one cited 
from the second volume of Reports by Sir John 
Strange, page 1052, an authority of high standing, 
and well calculated to make an impression on the 
judicial and legal world. I give the case in the 
words of the reporter, ‘* Kynaston versus the May- 
or, Aldermen, and assistants of Shrewsbury.” “ 'T’o 
a mandamus to restore the plaintiff to the office of 
alderman, it was returned, that at an assembly held 
such a day, the plaintiff was, for being absent three 
years, removed. And upon a traverse of every 
part of the return, a special verdict was found as to 
some points, which are not necessary to be stated, 


one, which was this. The removal was not upon 


| should be summoned ; 


ed, and believing, that .one of the aldermen was 
out of summons, neglected to give him notice 
though he had a house and family in the town, and 
accordingly returned him out of summons. 4 
upon this part of the case, the court was of opinion, 
it was not a regular assembly, for every member 
and he has a right to debate 
as well as vote. And this point has been so often 
settled, that it is not now to be made a question.” 
“ And by the same reason, that the omitting to 
summons one man, may be excused; the omission 
of a greater number may be passed over.” Here 
was the case of a corporation created by act of 
Parliament, declaring the mode in which an as- 
—— of the mayor, aldermen, and assistants 
should be convened, and expressly requiring that 
every member should be summoned to attend, that 
he might have an opportunity to debate as well as 
to vote. This summons or notice was essential to 
enable the corporation to act. The charter re- 
quired such notice, and having been neglected the 
court declared the assembly of the mayor, alder- 
men, and assistants to be irregular, and the re- 
moval of the alderman illegal and void. No one 
can complain of the decision of the court; it ac- 
cords with our notions of common sense and jus- 
tice. But how does it help the case of the rejected 
Synods? It proves indeed that where a body of 
men act under a written authority, it must be in 
strict accordance with its provisions. The alder- 
man, whose removal was sought, was beyond doubt 
a legal member of the corporation, and could be 
removed in no other way than in the one pointed 
out by the charter. But are the rejected Synods a 
legal and constitutional part of the General Assem- 
bly? can they say, like the alderman, that they 
have been refused a seat in an assembly of which, 
they are a legal part? 

The next case | shall notice is from 4 Burrows 
Reports, 2682, and is as follows. The defendants 
being freemen of Saltash were prosecuted by an 
information in nature of a quo warranto and a 
verdict found against them. On the argument for 
a new trial it appeared that Saltash was originally 
a borough by prescription and afterwards obtained 
a charter. The charter prescribed no particular 
place of election, but the usual place was the 
guild-hall; and the usual notice was by the ring- 
ing of a bell, which used to ring at 8 o’clock, 9 
o'clock, and then to toll from ten o’clock, till the 
time of meeting, but the election in question was 
not made at guild-hall, but at an inn within the 
town, and was upon a by-day, and without the 
usual notice, for no bell was rung upon this 
occasion; but all the electors, who were entitled 
to notice had personal notice of this meeting at the 
inn and of the business to be transacted at it; and. 
all the electors were present, except two and were 
unanimous in the election. The two absent elec- 
tors did not live within reach of summons; and 
therefore it was said, they had no right to notice, 
nor had any thing to do in the matter. It is ap- 
parent, that the only question involved in this case 
was the validity of the election of the defendants. 
This depended on the construction of the charter 
and the uniform practice under it. Lord Mans- 
field, in delivering the opinion of the court, says, 
“here by the usage, the notice must be given by 
personal summons to those who are within the 
limits of the borough. But that is only part of the 
usual notice; there must also be a bell rung at 8 
and 9 o’clock, and then to toll from ten, till the 
time of meeting. This cannot be dispensed with, 
unless every single member be present and consent 
to waive it. The want of it vacates the election.” 
This case is cited to prove, “ that reasonable notice 
of accusation with an opportunity of being heard in 
defence, is an essential element in the administra- 
tion of all justice.” Reader, judge how far it is an 
authority for that purpose. It is a good case to 
establish the position, that an election by a corpo- 
ration made contrary to usage, and without notice, 
is void. But how does it help the case of the re- 
jected Synods? They were never in the Presby- 
terian Church according to the provisions of its 
Constitution. It is not pretended, that the last 
General Assembly was not legally convened. I 
cannot therefore perceive in what way this case 
can illustrate or establish any point under exami- 
nation by Mr. Wood. The other cases cited by 
the learned counsel may be hereafter examined. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MR. TRACY AND PROFESSOR DICKINSON. 


Mr. Editor—In your notice of Mr. Tracy’s 
“‘ mystification” in respect to the letter published 
in the Cincinnati Journal, you ask, “* who was Mr. 
Tracy’s informant?” His language seems to im- 
ply that it was not Professor Dickinson, but a 
third person whose honesty may be relied on, but 
who may possibly have been misinformed. If he 
intended to be so understood, he must have in- 
tended to deceive his readers; for I happen to 
know that he made the denial on the authority of 
Professor D. himself. I was at East Windsor 
when the New York Observer was received con- 
taining the letter of Dr. Tyler, a part of which was 
omitted. AndI heard Dr. Tyler say that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Tracy, stating that Pro- 
fessor Dickinson had assured him that he was not 
the author. Taking this fact into consideration, 
the statement of Mr. Tracy will read thus. 

‘© When we published the deferred part of Dr. 
Tyler’s letter, we noticed the supposition of many 
that the objectionable letter was from the pen of 
Professor Dickinson, of Lane Seminary. We 
added this is a mistake. We have since discovered 
that our informant, (Professor D.) on whose au- 
thority this denial was made, was himself at that 
time, labouring under at least one mistake concern- 
ing the authorship of that letter. It was not writ- 
ten by the person, whom he, (Professor D.) be- 
lieved to be its author. We wish that denial 
therefore to stand on the authority of a man, (Pro- 
fessor Dickinson) for whose honesty we vouch, 
but not for the accuracy of his information.” ‘That 
is, Professor Dickinson honestly believed that he 
was not the author of the letter, but he may have 
been misinformed! Here is a mystery which 
needs to be explained ; and until it is satisfactorily 
explained, there are many, I fear, who will not be 
willing to “ vouch” for the “honesty” of all con- 
cerned in this affair. Mr. Tracy doubtless knows 
whether Professor Dickinson is the author of the 
letter. If he is not the author, Mr. Tracy has 
been guilty of manifest injustice. He has wantonly 
and without any conceivable reason, circulated 
suspicions against an innocent man, and ought to 
be held up to universal reprobation. If Professor 
Dickinson is the author, the matter certainly needs 
to be explained; for on this supposition he au- 
thorized Mr. Tracy to state a falsehood. How 
then could Mr. Tracy “vouch for his veracity ?” 
And how could he say that the letter was not writ- 
ten by the person whom his informant supposed to 
be its author? I fear, Mr. Editor, there is some- 
thing respecting this matter worse than * mystifi- 
cation.” Most surely if it is capable of a satisfac- 
tory explanation, Mr. Tracy and Professor Dickin- 
son will not let it rest where it is, unless they are 
reckless of their own reputation. Beza. 


REV. GEORGE COWLES AND WIFE. 


In the list of unfortunate individuals who were 
lost in the steamboat Home, from this port for 
Charleston, we perceive the names of the Rev. 
George Cowles and wife. Mrs. Cowles was the 
sister of Rev. William Adams, of this city; her 
husband, for several years, was the pastor of the 
first church in Danvers, Mass. Very feeble health 
obliged him, about two years since to seek a dissvu- 
lution of his pastoral relation, and at the time of 
his death he was on his way to a southern resi- 
dence for the winter. When in this city, for the 
first time within two years,he was able to preach, 
in the lecture room of the Central Church, a dis- 
course which will long be remembered for its im- 
pressive and solemn character. Few have ever 
been so generally and deservedly beloved. 

It will afford their numerous friends great con- 
solation to learn—what is stated by one of the sur- 
vivors—that amidst the terrors of that appalling 
scene, they maintained the utmost composure, and 
even a serious willingness to depart. When last 
seen, they were reclining side by side on the lug- 
gage, and a kind Providence permitted a survivor 
to report, as the last words which fell from the lips 
of Mr. Cowles—* He that trusts in Jesus is safe, 


necessary; the ey gave orders for a summons 
ut the Sergeant being inform- 


even in the perils of the sea.”——N. Y. Observer. 


the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF BEDFORD, N. Y. 


And | Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 


Bedford, October 4, 1837. 
The following resolutions in reference to the 
acts of the last General Assembly, were unani- 
ae adopted, viz. 

1. This Presbytery would record their feelings 
of gratitude to God for his merciful interposition in 
iving to the friends of truth and Presbyteria] or- 
er so decided a majority in the last General As- 


2. With similar feelings of gratitude we do 
hereby express our decided approbation of the re- 
formatory measures of that Assembly, and give it 


Assembly, abrogating the Plan of Union, and dis- 
owning the Synods of the Western Reserve, Utica, 
Geneva, and Genesee, consequent thereon ;—and 
the resolutions discountenancing the operations of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and the 
American Education Society, within the bounds of 
the Presbyterian Church ;—and the order con- 
cerning the organization of the next General As- 
sembly, were not only constitutional and right, but 
necessary for the preservation, purity, peace, and 
prosperity of our beloved Church.” 

A true extract, . J. Green, Stated Clerk. 


The meeting of the Presbytery was unusually 
full, there being present 12 Ministers, and 13 
Elders. 

At the same meeting, the following preamble 
and resolutions were also unanimously adopted. 

“ Whereas, The general diffusion of correct re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical information is of great im- 
portance to the maintainance of truth and order :— 
and whereas efforts are now extensively made, by 
the circulation of religious periodicals, to prejudice 
in the public mind the reformation in doctrine and 
order, so auspiciously commenced by the last Gene- 
ral Assembly ;—and whereas, the religious paper 
entitled the Presbyterian, commends itself to the 
confidence of the Christian community, by -its 
strict integrity, its firm adherence to truth and or- 
der, its prudence, piety, and zeal :—Therefore, 

_ Resolved, That it merits our support; and that 
it be, and hereby is, recommended to the patronage 
of all the members of our churches who, in single- 
ness of heart, love the doctrines and order of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

2. That the pastors and sessions be requested to 
do all in their power to promote the wider circula- 
tion of this paper in their respective congrega- 
tions.” By order of the Presbytery, 

J. Green, Stated Clerk. 
Bedford, Oct. 12, 1837. ake 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE CURIOUS SLIPPER. 
(AN EXERCISE FOR THE INGENIOUS.) _ 


A fine fit for any foot and quite a rarity in the 
assortment of Crispin, is a certain slipper, that has 
recently been tried by persons of all sorts and sizes. 
It has a most perfect adaptedness to every wearer, 
if you can credit what you hear, and the material 
defies conjecture, of what it is composed. Yet all 
persist in aflirming that it was just made for them, 
and they never were better suited in all their lives. 
When I first saw it, 1 supposed it could not be 
stretched, but yet I have seen it on so many feet of 
all dimensions, that, if it is not made of Indian 
rubber, I cannot but inquire whether men do not 
wear artificial feet, to get it on as they do. A few 
have, (very seldom however,) confessed that it did 
pinch a little, and yet as the mould from which it 
is taken will not furnish another size, the last has 
to be kept in use, and time in and time out, it an- 
swers so well that all unite to commend it on the 
whole, as the best perhaps that can be had. Occa- 
sionally, a second rate cobbjer punches a hole in it, 
and puts a patch on, and then thinks nothing can 
be fixer, and some iron foot wears it so thin, at 
least to appearance, that you would expect every 
moment to see his heel or toes burst it; but no! 
either down at heel, or slip shod, he insists he can 
use it still, and who shall forbid him? It occa- 
sionally appears a good deal one sided, as if it were 
a fellow to some right and left mate, or other size, 
yet on a second examination you can see no de- 
formity in it, and a straight foot looks remarkably 


| neat in it. One thing appears evident, however, 


that it is now very old, and yet it is remarkably 
good, for all. Yet as it is confessedly old, and 
some are tired of it—but pureiy on this account, 
however, and for no other reason, as they declare— 
they are perfectly satisfied however with the arti- 
cle, ros that all old leather will in time get stiff, 
and feel hard to the foot, and need greasing and re- 
pairs at last, and it would save a deal of oil if the 
shoe were renewed at intervals, and made of the 
best leather then in the market. There is perhaps 
another objection to it ; that old things are at last so 
out of fashion, that to wear them will make a beard- 
less youth look like his great grand father, and even 
if he is as big a man as his ancestor yet the cut of 
the shoe looks mighty queer ; and besides in many 
instances who knows but the slipper in question 
would be far too small, or too large : and then, how 
disagreeable to be confined forever to one size, and 
cut, and colour, and quality. Moreover many per- 
sons need shoes, and it is fairly out of the question 
to pretend to make a single slipper answer for all— 
as many must go barefooted to let another wear 
the shoe, and even the wearer can get but one foot 
in atatime. It is supposed too, that the art of 
shoeing has vastly improved since the times of 
square toes and silver buckles, and that there is 
neither rhyme nor reason in hanging on to the 
fashions of the day of Charles or Cromwell, many 
first rate tanners have procured foreign hides, and 
artists offer to take a new measure, and cut a first 
rate pattern, in fine taste, and for very small price, 
and promise too that the article shall be water 
proof, and never pinch. Now then why not throw 
away the old wear? It has served its time. Let 
it have holiday. It is unreasonable to wear out 
the very last shred of any thing, however good. Let 
this old pattern not be thrown away, altogether, 
but kept as a relic, to look at—curious enough to 
be sure, but still preserve it for our children to 
amuse themselves with, or for loyalty to the name 
it has long borne, like the shoes of Charles the 
Pretender, kept in the Isle of Skye, as a memento 
of him. Some old fushioned people however, who 
are full two hundred years out of date, if not one 
thousand of them, will not agree to this. They 
never profit by modern improvements, but still in- 
sist that the old is better. They love to walk in 
their fathers’ * old shoes,” and do what you will 
you cannot mend their taste. While all the world 
has changed the fashions many scores of times, and 
have introduced I know not how many cuts, and 
we have the Jefferson shoe, and the Madison shoe, 
and the Monroe, and perhaps the Jackson shoe, 
they still will have us put on the Chinese slipper, 
and despise every new discovery. Thus it is hard 
to keep any terms with them, and it can be done 
only by bearing with their infirmities, though they 
are very provoking. Nil disputandun de gustibus, 
sure enough, and there is no accounting for them. 
Can it be any thing but their caprice to demand of 
us to wear what no man of moderate wit ever yet 
could admire, and then fall out with*us for our 
claiming the right to put our fcot in or out of their 
shoe, as we please, merely because we once tried 
just for experiment, whether we could get the shoe 
on, but never intended to wear it even if we suc- 
ceeded in keeping it on fora while? A French- 
man’s foot needs one sort of shoe too; a Dutch- 

man’s another, a Scotchman another, and. an 
‘American may use a fourth sort; and all be suited. 
But they have found an old shipper, first worn by 
a Dutchman, which fel} into the family of a French- 
man, who wore it all his lifetime, and then gave it 
to the Scotch, and they have taken a fancy to it, 
too, and will keep it in use in America, contrary 
to all our rights as free men, and men of liberal 
and modern refinement and taste. Indeed, it is 
currently reported that the slipper was worn cen- 
turies ago in the darkest quarter of the world, and 
that by a Romish monk, St. Augustine, and some 
of the most sturdy advocates for it declare it to be 

four or five centuries older still, and pronounce it 
the identical shoe worn by one Saul of Tarsus. T' 

be sure they say that after he used it, it was abused 

very much by those who inherited it from him, so 

that it was brushed up and repaired in Africa, and 

‘then got very mouldy and any by keeping, and 

when found by the Dutchman it sadly needed re- 

| pairs, and that he and the Frenchman, whose name 


as our unwavering judgment, that the acts of that © 
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was. fitted it up before let any one see 


rable injury sustained by them, in their comfortable 
| walk, and in their usefulness, and honour. It was 


found it ved it considerably, and gave it| by insulated of Scripture the evil one 
ghey this Asian, African, Dutch, essed 


slipper has had so many feet in it, 
that it is impossible, as many think, that it should 
outlast the nt generation. 


well as it has. And after every confession that 
the ten thousand times ten 
t, the faith of many is at pre- 
sent, that the sooner it is laid up in some museum, 
the better. Then all can see it and try it on that 
Chooee, and it will never be worn out. And we 
and our children and our children’s children can 
wear an American article, better suited to the 
nineteenth century. A Constant WEARER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHO ARE AGGRIEVED? 


Mr. Editor—Upon turning to the Minutes of 
the last that not one half of 
the Commissioners from the three disowned Sy- 
nods of New York, signed the protest, drawn up 
by said Commissioners against the act of Assembly, 

ing them out of the ecclesiastical connexions 
of the Presbyterian Church. It appears from the 
roll of the house, that there were thirty-eight Com- 
. missioners present from these Synods, viz. twenty- 
six ministers and twelve elders. And yet but 
seventeen of the whole sign the protest. And of 
these seventeen, fourteen are ministers, and three 
only are elders. So that only one more than half 
of ~ ministers, and but one fourth of the elders, 
sign a protest against an act of the most grave, 
and, as they say to them, of the most’ appre- 
hensive character. 
fort One, and but one, as appears from the 
minutes had obtained leave of absence, leav- 
ing on the ground twenty members, a majority of 
the whole, whose names do not appear to that im- 
portant protest. .Were these twenty members in- 
different upon the subject? Or, did they decline 
to sign because they could not in conscience sub- 
scribe to the declarations contained in the protest? 
Or, were they men of honest feeling, and secretly 
pleased to be out of a connexion which they did 
not like; and gratified now to have the way clear 
to follow their predilections and become congrega- 
tionalists without the odium and inconvenience of 
withdrawing from the Presbyterian Church, to 
which they had professed attachment? Some rea- 
son, of course, influenced their minds to differ from 
their brethren, who judged it important to prepare 
_and sign this protest and remonstrance. But what- 
ever the reasons were, there is the fact, that eleven 
out of twenty-five ministers, and nine out of twelve 
elders have not given their names toa document ofa 
very serious character, and on a subject in which 

they were as much concerned as their brethren. 

For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF WOOSTER. 


The Committee appointed to examine the Mi- 
nutes of the last General Assembly and to report, 
if any thing in them required the action of this 
. Presbytery, reported the following preamble and 


_. wesolutions, which were adopted, and the Stated 


Clerk, directed to forward the same for publication 
in the “ Presbyterian.” 
Whereas, This Presbytery has deeply deplored 
the divisions and dissentions, which for several years 
‘ past, have agitated the Presbyterian Church ; And 
whereas it appears to this Presbytery, that the 
cause of these troubles in our Zion, has originated 
mainly in a wide departure from the principles of 
our excellent standards, and the introduction with- 
in her bosom, not only of men who adopted the 
Confession of Faith, for substance of doctrine, but 
ef those who had never adopted it at all; and who, 
‘in our view, believed and taught sentiments con- 
‘trary to the word of God, and to the plain and ob- 
vious sense of the doctrines taught in the standards 
of our Church; And-although the friends of good 
order and sound orthodoxy, have from time to time 
manifested a manly resistance to the encroachment 
of these wide spreading evils; “9 this Presbytery, 
has viewed with regret, that the measures, which 
have been adopted to secure the purity and peace 
of the Church, have in many instances, proved 
abortive. We are of opinion, however, that under 
God, the principles adopted and the course pursued 


| by the last General es to reform the Church, 
i y 


faithfully carried out e churches, will snc- 
ceed eventually in restoring sound doctrine and good 
order, and with these, peace and brotherly love in 
all oar borders. Therefore be it Resolved, 

Ist. That this Presbytery cordiaily approve of 
the doings of the last General Assembly, and that 
we will, by the grace of God assisting, do all in our 

wer to carry out the work of reformation which 
ios been so nobly begun. 

2d. We a of the action of the General As- 
sembly by which the “ Plan of Union of 1801,” was 
a ted as unconstitutional. 

3d. We approve of the action of the Assembly, 
by which the Synods of * Western Reserve, Ge- 
nesee, Utica and Geneva,” which grew up under 
‘the Plan of Union,” were declared to be no lon- 
ger an integral part of the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States; and also of the act dissolving 
the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

4th. We approve of the action of the Assembly, 
by which the Agents of the American Home Mis- 
sionary and the American Education Societies were 
recommended to cease their operations in the 
bounds of the Presbyterian Church. 

Sth. We highly approve of the action of the As- 
sembly, organizing a Board of Foreign Missions, 
to be denominated the “ Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions,” and as such we cordially re- 
commend it to the attention and patronage of the 
churches under our care. 

' 6th. We approve of the resolutions of precau- 
tion by the General Assembly, in reference to the 
division of the Presbyteries and the admission of 
memberson the floor of the Assembly. (see Minutes 
pp. 446, 447.) 

Extract from the Minutes of Presbytery. 

James B. Morrow, Stated Clerk. 

October 5th, 1837. 


For tae Presbyterian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE RIGHT ACCEPTA- 
TION OF THE WORD OF GOD. 

The right interpretation of the Word of God is 
so essential that a defect here is fraught with in- 
calculable evils, and may indeed be as bad as a de- 
nial of the truth of the Scriptures. Words are not 
the whole, the meaning is every thing. ‘This is 
obvious, and was intimated by our Lord in every 
correction which he made of the Jewish interpre- 
tations. The Pharisees admitted, in words, the 
second commandment, which teaches men to love 
their neighbour as themselves, but utterly destroy- 
ed the commandment, 5 get meaning friend by 
the word neighbour. The Saviour demands of 
them the Psalmist’s meaning in the 110th Psalm. 
“ David calleth him (i. e. Christ) Lord! ow is 
he then his Son?” If they replied, ‘ we adinit the 
words of David,’ it might be asked, ‘in what sense ” 
Words admit of various senses, some near, some 
remote. The sense is often too clear to be “ dark- 
ened by words without knowledge.” . Yet some 
may employ sound phrases to cover error, or to re- 
press suspicion, or to shelter themselves, if charged 
with mistakes, or perversion of the good ways of 
the Lord. They will declare they differ only in 
words, then, they will agree tn words, and differ in 
things only, a cheap restitution for real injury to 
the cause of truth. But, from the same Scripture 
many will infer many meanings, and thus virtu- 
ally make as many Bibles as ers. This istreat- 
ing Holy Writ like a Lesbian nose of wax, or like 
a Delphic Oracle, to twist and turn any way, and 
give as many responses as there are consulters at 
its shrine. The evil one knows full well how to 
turn all this to his account. He knows that, with 
respecters of the word of God, he can prevail only 
by such evil stratagems, as seem to tally with that 
word. He will therefore, as in veneration of the 
Holy Volume, suggest his thoughts in this shape, 
and propound for the consideration of good men 
some passage, which standing alone may mean 
something the very opposite of what in its connex- 
ions it obviously es. Thus he seeks to lead 


them astray under colour of piety itself, and when 
betrayed, they bitterly regret perhaps an irrepa- 


I the won- 
der: is that it has lasted so long and kept as 


How can this be accounted | 


sought to acquire ascendency over our bl : 
Lord, but finding nothing in him as he does in his 
imperfect followers, he only gave occasion to the 
Saviour to show the world that he loved the Father, 
and did as his Father commanded him. (John 14. 
31.) ,With them it isfar otherwise. He on the con- 
trary succeeds often by this means in exposing, not 
their dutifulness to God, but their deep depravity, 
or their strange imprudence, and thus he neutral- 
izes their influence, darkens their light and “ tyrns 
the edge of their sword in the day of battle.” 

Here perhaps lies the core and secret of the evil] 
which now agitates our Zion. It is a wrong in- 
terpretation of Sacred Writ, or a disregard to a 
right one, and a preference of one of an opposite 
kind, Our liberty of opinion is circumscribed by 
the Lord of conscience ely. and hence all other 
bonds will net hold us. e must agree in the 
atts, Pe Sacred Writ. We must read it more 
then. Must be willing to come to the light. We 
must call no man master, for one is our master, 
even Christ. We must “wake from sleep, rise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give us light.” We 
shall then soon arrive, by the grace of God, where 
the Reformers did, and agree in the self same thing. 
A free salvation by grace, through faith, and that 
the gift of God will be the result of our investiga- 
tions, and our dissentions may. thus end. The 
marvel is, that any should have given their adhe- 
sion and assent to the standards of our Church be- 
fore they did this. Hence our difficulties. They 
must now “ after vows, make inquiry.” This was 
properly a previous work. Why, why was it 
omitted? Can they render a reason ? - 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHY DONT THEY UNDERSTAND 2? 


A.—What a powerful sermon we have had to- 
day ; it does seem as if it could not fail of produ- 
cing a good effect upon all minds. 

-—It was, indeed, all that you represent; and 
people. ought to be affected by it. In fact, our 
minister preaches good sermons ‘at al] times—they 
are full of truth. But they seem to fall powerless 
on the ears of his people. The principal reason 
why they produce no more effect, is, in my opinion, 
because early instruction in the principles of reli- 
gion has been too much, and [ venture to say, in 
many cases, wholly neglected. Some of his 
hearers, to be sure, have been to the Sabbath 
school, but are not much better for it; for the 
course of instruction is such as to keep out of sight 
all the distinctive features of the Gospel. Some 
Bible history is taught, and some practical remarks 
are made by the teachers, many of whom have not 
been instructed in the doctrines of our Confession, 
which of course cannot amount to much towards 
preparing the ground to receive the seed that falls 
trom the hand of the minister. S 

There was a time when the Shorter Catechism 
was taught in schools, and families, and churches; 
the truth was impressed on the mind of many, who 
have been guided thereby into the way of duty, 
and have embraced the Gospel understandingly. 
But those days have passed away, and a generation 
has come on the stage, which knows but little of 
the way-marks by which their fathers kept clear of 
the many dangers that are in the way of life. 
Modern theology and Church government, by 
the introduction of labour saving machines, have 
taken away the key by which sound orthodox ser- 
mons such as our minister preaches, were formerly 
unlocked, arid have failed to provide another ac- 
cording to promise. Now what is to be done ? 

A.— Why, we must go to work in the old way: 
we must discard these labour saving machines that 
you speak of, and teach our people, as many as can 
be induced to learn, the Catechism of our Church, 
which contains in a brief and comprehensive form, 
those truths which alone can make wise unto sal- 
vation. 

B.—You are right, this must be done; for with- 
out it, preaching is comparatively in vain. But you 
will see that this course will make a great distur- 
bance among some.of our people, and we shall 
draw upon ourselves a great many hard sayings. 
We shall be charged with the want of that loveli- 
ness which belongs to Christian character, which 
they say hardly shows itself but in the absence of 
every thing that approaches to what may be called. 
sectarian. In order to possess this, they contend 
that we must abandon the peculiar tenets of our 
Church—that we cannot agree in the way with 
our brother, except we relinquish all that we hold 
most dear in our doctrine and order. They will, 
as they have always done, make prominent the old 
bone of contention, by declaring themselves in fa- 
vour of unity of sects and sentiments between al] 
and every denomination, without regard to circum- 
— But this must not stand in the way of 

uty. 
Modern improvements, by smoothing the road 
that leads up the mountain of faith, have made it 
no easier to climb; the prominent places on which 
our fathers trod when they went this way, have 
been removed, and the road made so smooth and 
slippery, that for one step taken in advance the 
traveller slides back two. We must have those 
old prominences restored, so that we can have 
servis 4 to lay hold of, by which to sustain our- 
selves, 
The key of knowledge must be again put into 
the hands of people before we censure them for 
failing to unlock the casket that contains the title 
to the crown of life. Restore it, or prayer seems 
but mockery, and effort vain. X. 


MISSIONARY MEETING. 


On Monday evening a Missionary meeting was 
held at the Methodist Church in Greene street, 
New York. It was a farewell meeting with the 
Mission family, who are shortly to proceed to South 
America. The introductory prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Bangs, and the meeting was address- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Cogshall, of Rhode Island, the 
Rev. Professor Barker, of the Genesee Seminary, 
and the Rev. Mr. Kidder, from Rochester, one of 
the Missionaries. The addresses of the several 
gentlemen were excellent, and were grounded on 


adopted. 


Resolved, That in all our efforts to enlighten the 
heathen world, we will make the Bible the man of our 
counsel, and that we regard every other system of 
conduct as inoperative and fallacious. 

The choir gave several pieces of music, very 
suitable to the occasion, and in a manner seldom 
excelled. A collection was made, but we did not 
remain Jong enough to ascertain the amount.—N. 
Y. Com. Adv. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Audacious Piracy.—The packet ship Susquehanna, 
bound from Philadelphia to Liverpool, was captured 
by pirates olf the Capes of the Delaware, on Saturday, 
2ilst inst. The following letter gives the particulars : 
Lewes, Delaware, Oct. 22, 1837. 

Mr. J. Coffee—We have just received information 
by the pilot boat Mary, per Mr. Jas. M. West and Mr. 
Edward Maul, two good pilots, that the packet ship 
Susquehanna, which went to sea at two o’clock yes- 
terday, was captured by a piratical schooner, off the 
Five Fathoms Bank. 

The wind being at the north, she bore off to the 
southward, and at dark was off Indian River. The 
ship was by the wind at the time of capture. . The 
wind has been from the southward to-day; and I have 
employed an express to gu to Milford and New Castle, 
to send the news to Norfolk, so asto enable an armed 
vessel to cut her off. 

It ought to be sent to New York at once, as with 
the shift of wind the pirates may shift their course. 

The wind is light, at S. W., or I would send up a 
pilot boat. As it is I have become responsible for an 
express by land, and sent a communication to tlic 
P. M. at Norfolk. In great haste, yours, &c. 

H. F. RODNEY. 

P. S. The pirate vessel was a long clipper foretop- 
sail schooner, painted black—full of men. 

It is supposed that this pirate had been laying in 
wait for the Chandler Price, bound to Canton, and 
now fitting out of the port of Philadelphia, from which 
they would have obtained a prize; but in taking the 
Susquehanna, if money was their object, they have 
succeeded but poorly, as it is supposed she had only 
about eight or ten thousand dollars on board. 

The following is an authentic list of the crew and 
| passengers on aed the Susquehanna :—Thomas B. 


the following resolution, which was unanimously | 


Cropper 
Mate; John Williams, New York, Second Mate; 
Theophilus H. Swain, Philad., Carpenter ; Theodore C. 
Myrick, Philad., Sail Maker ; Samuel Keen, Pa., First 
Steward; Lehman Fitzgerald, Philad., Second Steward ;: 
Joseph Holland, Philad., First Cook; James Dunn, 
Philad., Second Cook. 

Szamen—W=m. Smith, New York; Robert Lewis, 
Philad.; George Foxwell, Maryland; Merrit Sheckels, 
Baltimore ; Charles Squire, New York; James Wil- 
liams, New York; William Massey, Philad.; Frede- 
rick Clubb, Virginia; William R. Floyd, Mass.; Jo- 
seph D. Nason, Maine; James Hall, Philad.; Thomas 
Hewitt, New York; Francis Williams, New York; 
John Brown New Orleans; Samuel Bartlett, Maine. 

Boys—George C. Graham, Easton, Md.; John Ro- 
berts; William Seymour; Henry Copes. 

Cabin Passengers: May Humphreys, lady, two 


Rawle, Rachel Sharp, Henry C. Corbitt, Henry 


of Providence, R. I.; 
Cincinnati; Wm. H. Gray, of Norfolk, Va.; James 
Saul, of New Orleans; Henry Fox, of Bristol, Eng- 
land; Wm. B. McCrone, of New Castle, Del. 
Passengers in the Steeraye: Henry Johnson, Ja- 
cob Robb, Andrew Kaign, James Kennedy, wife and 
two children, James Murry, Elizabeth McGillan, Ma- 
ry Montgomery, John Irwin, Michael Smith, Robert 
Swan, Mary Cassady, Andrew Long, Richard Dolland, 
David Laird, wife and two children, Robert Campbell, 
Isabella Richardson, John McPhellamy, John Cham- 
bers, Wm. Marshall, Fleming Wilson, Michael Car- 
ney, wife and infant, John Sewell, Margaret Roach, 
W.S. Dalgrew, Stewart Ellison, James McFall, Robert 
Piggford, Peter Donaghue, Wm. Nimmo, wife and 
child, Charles Henry, James Lynn, William Clair, two 
men names unknown. ; 


The North Eastern Border.—The St. Johns Observer 
says that the border difficulties are at an end for the 
present, the government of the state of Maine having, 
it was reported, disclaimed any participation in Gree- 
ly’s mission. ‘The detachment of the 85th regiment, 
which had arrived in the garrison at St. John, froin 
Nova Scotia, had been sent back tu that province, and 
the detachment of the 43d, which had been ordered to 
the upper part of the provinces a few weeks ago, was 
ordered back to St. John, and was expected to arrive 
in the next steamer at St. John, from Frederickton. 
We do not see any announcement of the release of 
Grecly.— Boston Daily Adv. 


Sub-Marine Armour.—Capt. Taylor yesterday tested 
his Sub-Marine Armour, by the aid of which any per- 


son can safely descend to the bottom of the Ocean, 


Lakes or Rivers, walk about with perfect freedom, and 
pick up any thing worth possessing. Capt T. some 
few days since, descended into the sea off Sandy Hook, 
amidst tremendous breakers, and after remainiug be- 
low some time, fished up a rusty gridiron and a crab, 
which latter, he states, he chased a considerable dis- 
tance; indced, he felt himself so elastic in his dress, 
that he could have gambolled with the Naiades them- 
selves, in their coral caves. The gridiron and crab is 
exhibited alonside the cistern in which he descended 
yesterday. ‘The sub-marine dress consists of separate 
pieces of copper, connected together by spiral springs, 
the joints of which are covered with India rubber, which 
renders it completely impervious to wet. The diver is 
supplied with a pure current of air passing through 
the dress by means of a flexible spiral tube, and after 
breathing the pure oxygen, it is discharged by the 
water through another tube. ‘The superiority of this 
invention over the old diving bell is that it has consi- 
derably less of bulk and weight, and enables the diver 
by detaching the weights affixed to the dress, to raise 
himself when he pleases.—NV. Star. 


Female Courage.—The Portsmouth, N. H. jail is 
kept by Mrs. Gerrish, widow of the former jailer. 
One Sunday, not long since, the prisoners by some 
means obtained a bottle of ardent spirits, and became 
intoxicated and quarrelsome. She wished to put them 
in separate apartments, but there being no man at 
hand to render assistance, she took a rusty pistol in 
her hand which had not been loaded for a twelve month, 
and having opened the passage way between two rooms, 
pointing the pistol, told one of them to leave the room 
or remain at his peril. The fellow meekly submitted, 
the doors were closed, and peace restored. 


Mysterious Circumstance.—We understand that a 
boy named Benjamin Hannis, about nine years of age, 
while in attendance on his duties at school yesterday, 
was requested by another individual, who called for 
him and whose name is unknown, to accompany him, 
with the pretext that his parents required his services 
at home, since which neither has been heard of. A 
similar effort to decoy the boy, though unsuccessful, 
was made some few weeks ago. Any information in 
relation to the boy, calculated to relieve the anxiety 
and distress of the family, will be greatfully received 
by his father, Wm. Hannis, No. 96 St. John strect.— 
Phil Gaz. 


Health of New Orleans.—The True American of the 
14th inst. has the following. We are sorry to be compel- 
led to state that the epidemic has greatly increased since 
the late storm. ‘The causes are obvious, the hot sun 
operating upon the stagnant water in our swamps, the 
cold nights, and continued great and imprudent influx 
uf strangers. The fever is also, as is usual late in the 
season, more virulent. ‘The deaths amount, as near as 
we can ascertain, to about forty or fifty per day. Un- 
til we have had a frost, no unacclimated person should 
visit the city. 

Specie —The Harrisburg Telegraph says: “ A Let- 
ter from the Collector at Pittsburgh, dated the 14th 
instant, states that TWENTY TONS OF SPECIE 
have been sent to Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania 
Canal. It came up the Ohio. It is supposed to be for 
the United States Bank and the other banks of Phila- 
delphia. This news gives increased hope of the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks in a short 
time.” 

Washtenaw Bank.—The Directors of this bank have 
offered voluntarily to place in the hands of the Bank 
Commissioners of Michigan good bonds and mort- 
gages to the amount of 1U0,000 dollars as security for 
the solvency and goud faith of the Bank. 


Exploriug Expedition.—The ships constituting the 


‘Exploring Expedition, now lying at New York, are 


said to make a fine appearance, and attract much at. 
tention. ‘The Macedonian was visited on Friday last 
by a number of distinguished gentlemen, among whom 
were Mr. Senator Southard, Mr. Cushing, and other 
members of Congress. ‘They spent several hours on 
board the squadron, and were much gratified. The 
scientific corps connected with the expedition is com- 
posed of the following gentleinen: T. R. Peale, W. R. 
Johnson, J. Drayton, E. H. Darley, Esqrs., and Drs. R. 
Coates, and C. Pickering, of Philadelphia; A. Grey, M. 
D., H. Hoyle, A. Agate, Esqrs., of New York; J. 
Eights, Esq. of Albany; J. W. Randall, J. P. Cou- 
thony, H. E. Hale, Esqrs. of Boston; I. L. Dana, Esq. 
of New Haven; William Rich, Esq. of Washington. 


The Mail Robbery.—The St. Louis Republican of the 
the llth inst. states, that by information received in 
that city, it is now certain that the St. Louis mail was 
taken in the robbery which occurred on the 19th ult. 
between Springfield and Columbus, and that one mer 

chant in that city had received advice of a loss of 
$1000, in the course of remission at the time of the 

robbery. Several other sums are supposed to have 
been taken at the same time. 


Cupture of King Philip’s Son in Florida.—Gen. 
Hernandez of the Florida Militia, succeeded in captur- 
ing near Matanzas, Coacoochy or Wild Cat, King 


ult. gives this picturesque account of him :—‘ Wild 
Cat was mounted un a spirited horse, and attired in 
his native costume, he rode into town with a great 
deal of savage grace and majesty. His head dress 
was a plume of white crane feathers and a silver 
band. He is now confined in the Fort with his father.” 


U. S. Ship Independence.—Capt. Richardson, of brig 
Leonidas, from Constradt, arrived at Boston, informs 
the Messrs. Topliff that the U.S. frigate Independence 
sailed from Constradt on the 13th of August. Being 
all ready for sea and the wind light, the Emperor di- 
rected a boat, with an officer and boat’s crew, to be 
sent from every Russian ship of war in the harbour, to 
assist in towing the frigate out; and Captain Rich. 
ardson says that she went out of the harbour in finestyle, 
with a string of boats nearly half a mile long in ad- 
vance. The Emperor’s attention to the frigate and 
her officers were unremitted, to the last moment of her 
stay at Constradt; and it was remarked that no ship of 
war, of any nation, had ever before been known to 
receive such manifestations of good will, in a Russian 
harbour. 


Accident.—A melancholy accident, says the Get- 
tysburg Star, occurred on Monday last, which resulted 
in the death of two individuals—Wm. J. Seabrooks, a 
sub-contractor, and an Irish labourer. Whilst the 
hands were engaged at work in a pit, a large quantity 
of earth unexpectedly fell in on the deceased; killing 
the labourer instanteneously, and injuring Mr. Sea- 
brooks so seriously that he survived but about three 
hours. By Mr. S.’s death, a wife and several children 
are deprived of an affectionate and kind husband and 
father, the community ofa highly valued member, and 
the Methodist Church of an ornament. His “ walk 
and conversation being always void of offence towards 
God and man,” it is confidently believed that the sum- 


mons, though sudden, did not find him unprepared, 


Philip’s son. The St. Augustine Herald of the 28th } 


per, Captain; Thomas Wayne, Philadelphia, First | 


children and servant, Mrs. Ann Rawle, Miss Mary W. | 
ar-' late deposit ban 
tin, Edward Pleasant, of Philadelphia ; Esther Hoppin, | 
Mary Ann and Anna Reilly, of | 


‘help. A young sailor, who was lounging about the 


' stances, by order of the postmaster general; but of the 


nounces that the French government has * pate to pay 
tothe United States the sum of 1,022,185 francs and 
22 centimes, as the interest of the four first terms of 
credit on the twenty-five millions stipulated to be paid 
by the treaty of July 4th, 1831, but not to be paid till 
the 22d of March, 1838. 


The York (Pa.) Republican says :—“ We learn that 
the workmen at the Tunnel on the York and Baltimore 
Rail-road, about six miles from the borough, have suc- 
cecded in effecting a passage through the solid rock, 
aud that a passage can be effected from side to side of 
the hill through which the excavation is made.” 


List of Acts Passed at the First Session of the 
Twenty Fifth Congress.—An act to postpone the 
fourth instalment of deposit with the States. 

An act authorizing a further postponement of pay- 
ment upon duty bonds. 

An act for er the remaining claims upon the 
s. 

An act to regulate the fees of district attorneys in 
certain cases. 

An act for the relief of D. P. Madison. 

A bill to authorize the issuing of ‘Treasury notes. 

A bill making additional appropriations for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty seven. 

A bill making additional appropriations for the year 
one thousand cight hundred and thirty seven. 

bill to continue in certain force in laws to the 
close of the next session of Congress. 

A bill to amend an act entitled “ An act to provide 
for the payment of horses lost or destroyed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States,” approved January 
18, 1837. 

Resolution directing the postage of Icttcrs sent by 
the express mail to be paid in advance. 

Congress adjourned on Monday 16th inst. 


Wilmington, Del. Oct. 17.— The Ruilroad—We had 
a conversation on Friday, with Mr. Wm. Slater, the 
intelligent and energetic contractor of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Company, 
who informs us that the whole grading of the road be- 
tween this place and Philadelphia will be completed 
within the present week., He also informed us, that 
all the rails are laid on the road, with the exception of 
about seven miles. ‘The bridges in this state are in ra- | 
pid progress of completion, and from all appearances, 
we entertain not the slightcst doubt, that the road will 
be ready for travel from Wilmington to the Schuylkiil, 
by the middle of December.—VJournal. 


Love and Suicide.—A very interesting young female 
was rescued from an attempt on her own life by the 
spirited exertions of the proprietor of Castle Garden, 
who had seen her jump into the water, but not being 
able to swim, stood on the pier and bawled lustily for 


battery, sprang into the water, and succeeded in get- 
ting toshore with the infatuated girl. After some re- 
storatives had been administered, she recovered, was 
taken to the watchhouse, and in the morning brought 
before Justice Lownds. She said her name was Fanny 
Bradly, and that a disappointment in marriage had 
driven her to attempt self-dectruction. ‘The worthy 
magistrate severely lectured the imprudent girl, and 
sent an officer to deliver her to her friends.— New 
York Era. 


Emigrants to Liberia.—A vessel is expected to sail 
to Liberia from Norfolk about the middle of next 
month, with about ninety emigrants—sixty of them 
from the estate of the late John Smith, of Sussex coun- 
ty, Virginia, and thirty from the estate of the late Rev. 
John Stockdell, of Madison county, in the same State. 
Both of these benevolent individuals having, by their 
wills, not only liberated these persons from slavery, but 
left funds sufficient for their removal to Africa, and for 
their maintenance there until they become acclima- 
ted, and prepared to enter on the land to which the 
liberal provisions of the American Colonization Socicty 
entitle all emigrants to their colony. A few other free 
persons of colour, of good character, who are prepared 
to bear their own expenses on the voyage, and fur six 
months in the colony, may be accommodated in this 
vessel, on application at the office of the American 
Colonization Society, in Washington; or to Benjamin 
Brand, Esq. Richmond, or to John McPhail, Esq. at 
Norfolk. 


From Florida.—The intelligence received, relates 
to the. movements of the United States troops, which 
are of very little interest just now, except as showing 
a commendable activity in the war department. ‘The 
experience of the officers, enables them now to move 
with greater celerity than heretofore. A Charleston 
paper says, “ There is every appearance of a vigorous 
campaign. Gen. Jesup is determined to strike a 
sudden and severe blow as soon as his plans are arran- 
ged.” ‘T'he troops at Garey’s Ferry are in fine order. 


Perseverance Rewarded.—The Messrs. Holt, of 
Holt’s Hotel, New York, have expended much money 
and time in boring for fresh water on their premises, 
and had proceeded as far in the earth as 600 feet, with- 
out getting pure water; but, says the Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser, on Friday, at the depth of 700 feet, they 


struck on a vein of as pure and wholesome water, as |: 


we have ever tasted, and the flow appeared abundant 
to supply their large establishment. 


Indian Treaties.—Treatics with the Sioux and the 
Sacs of the Missuuri were signed at Washington on 
Saturday morning at 11 o’cluck, and one with the 
Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi at one o’clock ; and 
a general council was held at three o’clock. © 


A Discovery.—The Goshen, (Indiana,) Express 
mentions the discovery of a femate among the Indians 
near Peru, Indiana, that had been taken prisoner by 
the Delaware Indians, sixty years ago, when she was 
only five years of age. ‘I'wo brothers and a sister 
visited her, and she was recognized by marks they 
named as being on her person. She could not talk 
English, and had an interpreter. No entreaty could 
prevail on her to return with them home, and they had 
reluctantly to leave her. She had been married toa 
Miami chicf, who had died, and left her with seven 
children. 

Somnambulism.—A young man named Knight, who 
boards in a house in Holliday strect, below Saratoga, 
on Friday night got up while asleep, and ascended to 
the roof of the house, which is three stories high, and 
jumped off on a one story house adjoining, a distance 
of about twenty feet, without injuring him otherwise 
than considerably bruising his face.— Baltimore Sun. 


Steam Packet Home.—The constant and disgraceful 
impositions of parties connected with the fitting out of 
Steam Boats in New York, have assumed so fearful 
and formidable a shape as to require public investiga- 
tion. We are satisfied that in no other quarter of the 
globe would the circumstances connected with the 
shipwreck of the Home, remain without inquiry. We 
are bound to make this inquiry, by all the obligations 
of humanity, as a civilized community—as a people 
not dead to the sympathies of life—as an explation to 
the agonized feclings of those connected with the dead, 
and as a protection to the living, that they may not be 
involved in a similar catastrophe. It was a cominon 
subject of remark, that the Home on her first voyage 
was an unsafe boat. Persons who saw her on the 
stocks at New York, havg been heard to pronounce 
her unsafely constructed. 

It is said that she was built by contract, under di- 
rection of Mr. Allaire, of New York, by Brown & Bell, 
of that city, first rate builders, one of whom, however 
pronounced her tvo slight to go to sea—that her En- 
gine was an old one, which the owner having no use 
for, determined to build a boat in which it could be 
placed, and turned to profit—that her Engineers were 
the same individuals, who, by their carelessness, caus- 
ed the destruction of life in the William Gibbons, when 
her boiler exploded in the harbour of New York, in 
1835, that she was lost from mismanagement last 
Monday night, off Ocracock bar, her Captain being so 
intoxicated that her first officer, Mr. Matthews, re- 
quested Cupt. Salters to take charge of the boat; that 
she was run on shore while under command of Capt. 
Salters; and that defective as was her construction, 
she could have safely madc her voyage, or even been 
run on the beach during day-light on Monday, and the 
life of every individual on board saved. Let the facts 
be inquired into, and let public indignation visit, if 
penal provisions cannot reach, the sordid wretches—if 
these statements be true—who would thus trifle with 
human life, to put a few dollars in their pockets.— 
Charleston Patriot. 


Prices of Flour at Latest Dates.—At Cincinnati 
$5 37; at Pittsburgh $6 87 a $7; at Louisville $5 50; 
at Winchester $7 65; at Frederickeburgh, Virginia, 
$7 80 a $7 90; at Georgetown, D.C. $8 50 a $8 63. 


Attempt to Fire the General Post Office.—For seve- 
ral days past a report has been in circulation in this 
city, of an attempt to set fire to the genera! post office, 
which is now kept in the large building known by the 
name of the American Hotel, situated at the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteenth street. We un- 
derstand that a bundle of papers, which were plaeed on 
the mantel-piece of the postmaster general’s room, 
were found burnt, and the mantel-piece charred, when 
the room was entered early on Sunday morning. Ap- 
pearances were, therefure, much in favour of the sus- 
picion that an incendiary attempt had been made, pro. 
bably at the time when the watchman was temporarily 
absent on Saturday night, going his rounds in the 
other parts of the building. We also understand that 
an investigatien has been instituted into the circum- 


of November, for despatch of business. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 24th, and Liverpool to the 25th 
September, have been received at New York, by the 
packet ship Independence. : 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

A proclamation was issued on the 20th of September, 

calling a mecting of the new parliament on the 15th 


The Queen had officially announced her purpose to 
take up her residence at the Pavillion, Brighton, on 
the 4th of October. 

The coronation, it is rumoured, will take place in 
May next, when a series of fetes on a princely scale at 
the new palace, to commemorate the auspicious event, 
will take place. Many foreign princes belonging to 
the reigning families of Europe, will come over, it is 
said, to be present at the ceremony. | 

The United States frigate Independence, arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 20th September. 

One of the suspended American houses, that of Col- 
man, Lambert & Co., had given notice to the credit- 
ors that on the 15th of December, fifty per cent. would 
be paid on a!! outstanding cluims, and that they would 
ultimately be able to pay the balance, retaining a sur- 
plus sufficient to resume their business. 

Sir Francis Burdett has published a very long letter 
to Lord Melbourne, remonstrating against the contem- 
plated sale of the royal stud, which the baronet de. 
nounces as a penny wise, pound foolish piece of policy. 

The papers are more than usually filled with ac- 
counts of murders, burnings, robberies, and other out- 
rages, in Ireland. 

The marquis of Waterford had arrived in London— 
not dead but alive and convalescent. ‘I'he watchman 
who knocked him down has been dismissed. The 
marquis appears to have been blameless in the matter, 
except that he was drunk and noisy. | 

It is stated on the authority of the London journals, 
that the ex-king of Spain, (Joseph Bonaparte,) has 
taken Bretenhame park, near Bury, with the object of, 
making it his future residence. 


FRANCE. 

A telegraphie despatch announced the arrival of the 
Duke de Nemours at Bona, with his suite, on the night 
of September 13th. Gen. Damremont had a skirmish 
with the cavalry of the Bey of Constantia, 12 leagues 
from that place, in which the lattcr were repulsed, 
with trifling loss. 

The Porte has given to the French government sa- 
tisfactory explanations on the subject of the expedition 
under captain Pasha. 


ment to arrange the differences with the republic of 
Hayti, left Paris for his destination on the 16th of Sep- 
tember. It is said that the French admiral command- 
ing on the West India station, has received orders to 
support M. Cerfberr, as occasion may require. 

The French papers are full of accounts of the mis- 
chief occasioned at St. Etienne, by a great flood of the 
waters of the river Furent. When the inundation sub- 
sided ten corpse were found, and the furniture and ef- 
fects of nearly 200 families were swept out of their 


houses. 
SPAIN. 

The latest intelligence from Madrid is given in the 
following paragraphs, from the Courier of the 23d, 
(evening) which we quote. 

Letters and papers from Madrid to the 13th have 
come to hand. LEspartero is said to have entered the 
capital on that day, which appears to be almost sur- 
rounded by the Carlists. His force is estimated at 
16,000 infantry and 1800 cavalry. 

The new British legion, under General O’Donnel, 
sustained a signal defeat at Ardaom, on the 14th of 
September. The Carlists, under Gen. Uranga, marched 
froin ‘Toloso, and forced their way into Ardaom, at the 
point of the bayonet. ‘he Spanish royalists fled, 
leaving the brunt of the battle to be sustained by the 
English, who suffered severely, the streets of the town 
being covered with the bodies of the slain, and 200 re- 
maining prisoners in the hands of the Carlists. Gen. 
O’Donnel himself had a narrow escape. After this 
success the Carlists marched to Hernani, and it was 
thought not improbable that they would ounce more 
gain possession of that place. ‘I'his is the Carlist ac- 
count. A letter from Bayonne describes the affair 
somewhat differently, as follows: 

The Carlist used every effort to get possession of 
the artillery, but the battalion of royal English ma- 
rines, as well as the lancers and the rest of the legion, 
wheeled about, stopped, and ranged themselves in bat- 
tle order upen the great Hcrnani road, and commenced 
firing. ‘Their fire was so vigorously directed, and 
their pieces so well served, that the Carlists were obli- 
ged to desist in their attempt, after having experienced 
a considerable loss. It is to the gallant conduct of this 
legion alune that the Christinos owe the preservation of 
their artillery, and that the retreat was effected with 
something like honour. | 

The insurgents were again in motion at Pampeluna. 
The rebel junta had closed the gatcs of the fortress, 
and refused all communication with the government, 
declaring itself independent, both of the Queen and of 


Don Carlos. 
PORTUGAL. 

The advices from Lisbon are to the 14th of Septem- 
ber, the state of parties was not yet decided, for al- 
though Marshal Salhanha was in full flight towards 
Spain, after the failure of his attempt upon Lisbon, 
there were reports that the other brigade of the division 
under Count D’Antas had revolted, and if this was the 
case, the charterists would have the superiority. 
When last heard from Saldanha was marching to- 
wards Idanba, which is only 12 miles from the Spa- 
nish frontier. ‘This was on the 9th. His force was 
said to be much reduced by desertions. 

At Valencea the charterists had gained an advantage 
over their adversaries. ‘I'he latter attacked the fortress 
on the Sth, but were repulsed with heavy loss. ‘The 
revolted brigade of the D’Antas division having 
marched toward Valenca, the ministcrialists were pre- 
paring to raise the siege, as matter of necessity. 

The ministry had obtained another loan of 600 con- 
tes from the bank, which it was thought would ensure 
them success iu the struggle, if all tlie D’Antas troops 
had not gone over. 

As a security for the re-payment of the loan, the 
government has pledged the church property in Ma- 
deira, the Azores, and Porto Santo. 

There was a breaking out of trouble between the 
Portuguese government and the British minister, Lord 
Howard de Walden, on account of the seizure and ex- 
pulsion of 4 British subject, a Mr. Bacon, who had in 
some way incurred the displeasure and suspicion of 
the government, and was in consequence very uncere- 
moniously routed out of bed, and marched off to prison, 
whence, a few days after, he was put on board a 
steamboat, and expelled the country—Lord de Walden 
made a noise about it, insisting that as a British sub- 
ject, Mr. Bacon ought not to have been arrested with- 
out a warrant from the British judge conservater; but 
he was very coolly told, in reply, that if expedient, 
even an ambassador might be expelled at 24 hours no- 
tice, and would be too, if he put on too many airs. 


LATE FROM MEXICO. | 

Yesterday, by the arrival of the schooner Lodi, from 
Matamoras, we learned that there are nearly 3000 
troops assembled there, under the command of Gen. 
Filosola, represented as being in a most wretched con- 
dition, entirely unprovided with rations, clothing, &c. 
many of them nearly in a state of nudity. ‘There were 
numerous desertions daily. ‘The intended object of 
this force is nct known, it being kept in the greatest 
secrecy; but they are said to have a most decided 
aversion to being led against Texas. Some of them 
go so far as to openly state that they would not be 
prevailed upen to march against her at any price. 

The Government had ordered 4000 troops tu be as- 
sembled at a place called Pznrote, about 27 k agues 
from Vera Cruz, for the purpose, it was said, of attack- 
ing Gen. Santa Anna at his palace, which is situated 
between Pznrute and Vera Cruz, and strongly fortified 
by him, he having a force of 600 men under his im- 
mediate command. 

The cause of sending those troops against Santa Anna 
‘is said his having ordered or participated in the robbery 
of a Conducta, and committed other acts equally un- 
licensed.—Louisiana Advertiser. 


PKESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY.—NEW YORK AGENCY. 
The following amounts have been received for the 
above scocicty. 
From Rev. Mr. Dewing Rockland Co. N. Y. $1 00 
Lawrence cong. by Rev. Mr.Green. 105 00 
First Presb. ch. Rev. Dr. Philips, Monthly 
Concert. > e 130 45 
Ladies Miss. Society, Scottsville, N. J. a. 
Trenton, N. J. to constitute the Rev. John W. 
Yeoman, and Rev. J. Huntington, Lif 
Directors, 
Bedford Presbytery, N. 
Ladies of the Scotch Presbyterian church, 
N. Y. to constitute their Pastor, the Rev. 


100 00 


Y. collected by the 
183 25 


Dr. McElroy,a life Director. . 535 00 
Rev. Dr. McLean, collected in the Upper. 
Freehold church, N. J. ; 4 10 06 
Ist Presb. ch. Freehald, N. J. ‘ j 15 25 
Presbytery of Hudson, for the support of the 
tae. Mr. Wilson, two payments. 90 00 
go99 01 


Mr. Cerfberr, the agent appointed by the govern. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
CIETY—PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

New Castle Presb M. Diek | 
w esbytery, per Rev. J. yi 
Octorara, $15; hae London 20; Red 961 00 


Clay Creek, 11 ; Lower Brandywine, 
Bridgeton, Enday School, of Presb. ch. per 
ev. W. Chester, ‘ -9 50 
Rev. A. Green, D.D. in fulfilment of a ge 
iven at the Synod of Philadelphia, in . 
Harmony, N. J. cong. per hands of Mr. Love, 50 16 
Philadelphia, 8th Presb. ch. additional, per H. 
Mrs. Rebecca Boyd, of Northumberland, to 
constitute Joseph Nourse of the District 
of Columbia, a life member. . 30 00 
Missionary Society of the Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, per Rev. S. B. Jones, 10 37 
Philadelphia, 2d Presb. ch. Monthly Concert 
$237 21 


ALLEN, Treasurer, 


SOLOMON 
| No. 117, Chesnut Stroct. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The subscriber acknowledges the the receipt of thirty 
dollars from the Rev. Albe:t Barnes, for Professor's 
salaries in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
being the balance of a subscription of fifty dollars, 


payable in five years. 
JOHN McDOWELL. 
Oct. 23d, 1837. 


TRUSTEES OF 'THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.. 


Notice is hereby given, agreeably to charter, that 
the Board of Trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
will meet at the Missionary Rooms, No. 29 Sansom 
street, on Wednesday the 8th of November, 1837, at 
half past 3 o’clock, P. M. By order of the President. 
JAMES BAYARD, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


R. V. of Burlington, N.J.; returns his thanks to his | 
correspondents for their favours, and informs them that 
satisfactory arrangements are now making for the in- 
stitution contemplated. 

R. V. adopts this mode of answering the communi- 
cations, as being the most convenient and satisfactory, 


DIED. 

Recently at Mobile, of Bilious Fever, the Rev. Wute- 
Lock Stone, in the 30th year of his age. Mr. Stone 
was a gentleman of amiable disposition, and was 
highly respected. He was formerly settled in Nor- 
thumberland, Pa. within the bounds of the Synod of 
Philadelphia. 

At Bedford, Westchester County, N. Y. on the 6th 
inst. Mrs. Apicain relict of the late Jotham 
Smith, Esq. aged 53 years. 

She whose death is above recorded has just claim to 
more than a passing notice. She was amiable and 
sweet in her manners and disposition, upright, gener- 
ous, and hospitable in her intercourse with the world. 
She knew not self, but took her greatest delight in 
making others happy. She was a tender mother, a 
warm and faithful friend, kind to the poor and dis- 
tressed. These were the virtues of the woman—how 
was their lustre brightened by that spirit of piety 
which shone in her as a Christian. She was indeed a 
meek and lowly follower of Christ. She worshipped 
him in her household. She worshipped him in the 
Sanctuary. For many years she was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church at Bedford, and to that church 
and its interests her heart was warmly attached, 
though at the same time she loved all the disciples of 
Christ of whatever denomination. To the institutions 
connected with the Church her aid and influence were 
always freely extended. 

She was particularly zealous in the Missionary 
cause, and contributed to the utmost of her power 
towards its advancement. Her death was that of the 
righteous. 

At the commencement of her illness she was firm- 
ly persuaded that she should never recover, and ex- 
pressed herself perfectly resigned to the will of God. 
At different periods during that illness her spirit seem- 
ed to leave the things of earth, and to enjoy a foretaste ef 
the glories of heaven. On one of these occasions she 
said she wished she could tell the world the joy which 
she felt, that she was going to walk the streets of the 
New Jerusalem, and be forever happy. On another, 
“I am going to glory, I am going to glory.” The 
night before her death her Pastor s by her bed- 
side and asked her if she was ready to enter another 
world and add her testimony to many who had gone 
before her to the truth of the Christian Religion? Fold- 
ing her hands across her breast and raising her eyes to 
heaven, she faintly articulated “ happy—happy.” Calm- 
ly and peacefully a few hours after she yielded up her 
spirit to him who gave it. Thus the righteous close 
their earthly pilgrimage. ‘They descend to the grave 
leaving behind them the evidence of a well spent life 
und a happy death. It is soothing to the friends that 
loved them to recall their virtues, and to feel assured 
that they are happy in another world. To all it en- 
forces the truth of what God himself hath said that the 


end of the Christian “ is peace.” J.8. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Freeman’s Plea for Africa. 

Modern Society, or the March of Intellect, the con- 
clusion of Modern Accomplishments, by Miss C. Sin- 
clair. Also Modern Accomplishments 

Letters on the Origin and Progress of the New Ha- 
ven Theology, by a New England Minister. 

Memoir of Mrs. Louisa A. Lowric, of the Northern 
India Mission, by the Rev. A. G. Fairchild, 2d edition. 


Memoir of Buchanan. 

Life of Fletcher. 

My Happy Home. 

Sunday Scholar’s Own Book. 

Crewdson and Bates’ Reasons for Water Baptism. 

With all the publications of the Presbyterian Tract 
Society. for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
South East Corner of Seventh and George streets. 


ALUABLE WORKS,—Rccently Published by 
Rosert Carrer, No. 112 Canal street, New 
York. Our Protestant Forefathers, by W. S. Gilly, 
D. D. Discourses on the Millenium, by Rev. M. T. 
Adam. Modern Society, or the March of Intellect, 
the conclusion of Modern Accomplishments, by Miss 
C. Sinclair. Also Modern Accomplish t tters 
on the “— and Progress of the New Haven Theolo- 
gy, by a New England Minister. ! 

R. C. has likewise always on hand a large assort- 
ment of Siandard Theological Miscellaneous, Juvenile 
Sunday School and School Books, arnong which are 
Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie, Booth’s Reign of Greece, 
Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ, Chal. 
mer’s Works, 3 vols. 12imo, and 1 vol. 8vo; Key to the 
Asscmbly’s Catechism, Christian Contemplated, by 
“Wm. Jay, Owen on Redemption, &c. &c. | 
( LD JAVA COFFEE.—50 bags of prime rich Old 

Java Coffee, just received. ‘l'his Coffee is known 
to have been imported upwards of twenty years ago, 
and is considered to be the best lot of Java offered tor 
sale for many years. The bags are generally of smull 
size suitable for families. It 1s seldoin such an oppor- 
tunity is offered to the lovers of first rate Coffee. For 
sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 

_ Temperance Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner 
of Dock and Second streets. | 


couple of Young Men can be ac- 
commodated with Bvuard, by applying at No. 
150 south Fifth street, below Lombard. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.— Mi. 
chaelis on the Law of Moses, 4 vols. Sturde- 
vant’s Preachers Manual, 2 vols. Hewlett’s Commen- 
taries, 5 vols. The Churchman Armed against the Er- 
rors of the Times, 3 vols. Booth’s Pedo Baptism Ex- 
amined, 3 vols, Milner’s Church History, Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 3 vols. Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 
3 vols. Beveridges’ Thesafrus Theologicus, 2 vols- 
Witsius on the Covenants, 2 vols. do, on the Creed, 2 
vols, Robinson’s Scripture Characters, Charnock an 
the Attributes of God, Simpson’s Deity of Jesus, Camp- 
bell on the Gospels, do, Eeclesiastical History, do. on 
Miracles, Burkitt on the New Testament, Leighton’s 
Works, Wall on Baptism, 4 vols. Gales’ Reply to Wall, 
McGowan's Works, 2 vols. Luther on the Bondage of 
the Will, Hall’s Contemplations, 5 vols. Brewster on 
Acts, Good on Job, Vicesimus Knox’s Works, 7 vols. 
Halyburton’s Works, Modern Divines of Geneva, Bur. 
net’s History of the Reformation, Blair’s Sermone, 
Lime Street Lectures, Gill’s Body of Divinity 3 vols. 
Hill’s Lectures on Theology, Penrose an Human Mo- 
tives, do. on Miracles, Atterbury’s Sermons 2 vols. 
Lectures on Theology, by the late Rev. John‘ Dick, 
D.D. Minister of the United Associate Congregation, 
Greyfriars, Glasgow, and Professor of Theology to the 
United Secession Church. Published under the super- 
intendence of bis son, with a preface, memoir, &c. by 
the American Editor. 2d American Edition, 2 vols. 


8vo. Published by 
J. WHETHAM, 


result we are not yet apprised.— Nat. Intelligencer, 


| JAMES PATON, Treasurer. 


New York, October 24th, 1837. 


No. 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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GLORIOUS FANCY. DEATH AT EVENTIDE. 


Zo gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 


There's ssa and welcome in yon sea 
Of endless, blue tranquillity— 
Those clouds:are living 
_ I trace their veins of liquid gold— 
‘Tee them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 


8, W ilgrims a daay, 
 Life’s tedious o'er, 
Where neither cares can come, nor woes, 
To vex-the genius of 3 
On death's majestic shore. 


BOYHOOD. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 

O, blessed boy, how full of joy, 

And buoyant life art thou! 

Not yet dependent upon hope, 
1: wore is Eden now, 

ts are cast upon no past— 

Thou hast not to complain, 

Of being, asa barren waste, ‘ 

Of languor and of pain. 


Thine eyes are bright, thy smiles are light, 

- ‘Thou dreamest not of care ; 

Fierce passi ee not in thy breast 
The n of despair. | 

Bat thou must grow, must have, and know,— 
Thy heart must be engrossed 

With hope’s warm blessings undefined, 
And memories of the lost. 


4 


_ [ gaze-on thee, and hear and see, 


_And feel what [ have been ; 
_ And memories come from myriad things— 
Which may no more be seen. 
‘With what is gained my heart is pained, 
And what has been resigned ; 
For sorely pays the bleeding heart 
For treasures of the mind. 


The ae tide swells back with pride— 
The bird, forewarned, that flies | 
Before the wild and wintry blast, 
Will come with summer skies : 
But thou, my heart! canst have no part 
In this sweet scene I see; 
For never, like returning spring, 
Can boyhood come o’er thee. 


WARNING FROM THE GOLD MINES. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Ye who rend me from my bed of earth, 
Mark me! from my lowly birth, 
Ye, in me, to light will bring 
What will rise and be your king! 
I shall rule with tyrant sway, 
- Till you rue my natal day. 
High and low my power shall own, 
I will make the world my throne! 


He who worships me shall be 
Martyr, dupe, or slave to me: 
Love and friendship, on the way 
To his idol, he will slay ; 
Conscience, I will still her cry; 
Truth, for me, shall bleed and die. 
I will bea chain to bind 

Down to earth, the immortal mind. 


po ye try me by the fire; 
It will only heat my ire ; 

Though my form ye often change, 
*T will but give me a wider range. 
For my sake the poor shail feel 

On his face, his neighbour’s heel. 
Then I'll turn, and taking wing, 
Leave with avarice but a sting. 


I will be a spur to crime ; 5 

Ye will sell your peace through time ; 
And a long eternity 

Of remorse shall come for me ; 

Now I’m here without offence, 

But if ever taken hence, 

Man will eat a bitter fruit, 

Springing from a golden root. 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 


‘We have received a letter from our friend, 
the principal of the Institution for the Blind 
in Boston, inclosing two letters written to 
him by former pupils of the Institution, one 
of which we publish, at the close of this para- 
graph. ‘The writing is distinct and firm, and 
there are but few instances in which the let- 
ters run together, as they might be expected 
to do when the hand that formed them had 
no sight to guide it.—These letters are most 
convincing and admirable evidences of the 
triumpk which human ingenuity and benevo- 
lence have been able to gain, over what 
seems the most hopeless obstacle to the culti- 
vation of the intellect. But for this great 


and blessed ipvention of printing for the 


blind, hundreds and thousands of our fellow 
beings must have been forever shut out from 
the advantages and enjoyments of reading— 
of the sublime process by which mind com- 
munes with mind, through the widest ex- 
tremes of time or distance. By it the sealed 
pages of wisdom, of knowledge, and of elo- 
quence are unlocked—a world is created 
where all was void and darkness—the way is 
opened to usefulness, and self-improvement, 
and so much of happiness as can be drawn 
from the great fountain of intellect, and intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

The progress that has been made in our 
country, in the perfection of this noble art, 
affords a subject for patriotic self-gratulation. 
Not only have more books for the blind been 
printed in this country than in England, but 
so decided is the superiority of the system on 
which they are printed, over any of the nu- 
merous schemes devised in the latter country, 
that the British and Foreign Bible Sociey has 
actually ordered, from Boston, an edition of 
the Book of Psalms, for the use of the blind 
in England; and many applications for other 
publications of the Boston Institution have 
been made, from various parts of Great 
Britain. With the exception of the Book of 
Psalms, no part of the Old Testament has 
been printed, in any country, and of the New 
Testament, only the Gospel of St. John has 


-been printed in Great Britain. 
The following is a list of the works printed | 


by the Institution for the Blind in Boston. 
The Blind Child’s First Book ; the Blind 


‘Child’s Second Book; Murray’s English 


Grammar, epitome, (&ltered) ; Spelling book ; 

phy for the use of the Blind ;. Atlas of 

the United States, with Statistical Tables; 

General Atias, containing Maps of the princi- 

pal countries, with Statistical Tables; Book 
of Diagrams of Natural Philosophy. 

These have been printed at the expense of 


the Institution. The following works have 


been printed at its press, at the cost of other 
charitable associations, namely : 

The Book of Psalms, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 
“The New Testament entire, in 2 vols. by 
the American and Massachusetts Bible So- 
cieties ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; Bax. 
ter’s Call; The Dairyman’s Daughter, by the 
American Tract Society ; The Harvey Boys; 


_ The Life of Philip Melancthon; The Six. 


penny Glass of Wine, by the American Sun- 


girl, mentioned above. 


E B 


. 
3 


day School Union. There is now in press, 
the first volume of a history, ancient and mod- 
ern: and an English Reader. 

We cannot better conclude this article, 
than by quoting the language of the Boston 


‘| Daily Advertiser. 


Copies of the above may be obtained at the 
Institution, gratuitously by indigent blind per- 
sons, and at a cheap rate by any others. It 
is found that the blind can be taught to read 
them at home, and many applications for 
books have been made from different parts of 


‘| the United States, and from England. 


Thus the attempt to publish a library of se- 
lect books for the blind, which has been con- 
demned as visionary, by some English peri- 
odicals, is in a fair way to be accomplished 
by enterprise and liberality in this country. 
Funds only are needed; and it may be well 
to mention here, that though the press, and 
apparatus, and paper, for the above works, 


‘have cost over $10,000, none of the money 


has been taken from the funds of the Institu- 
tion, (which are barely sufficient for its cur- 
rent expenses) but raised by the personal 
efforts of the director from other sources. 

The most beautiful, and perhaps the most 
valuable of the above works, for statistical 
knowledge, the Atlas of all the States of the 
United States, was printed at the expense of 
Mr. John C. Gray, of Boston; and we cannot 
conceive a more judicious and truly charitable 
application of money. 

We are sorry to learn, however, that this 
humane enterprise, (like every thing else in 
these times) is beginning to languish for want 


| of funds ; we regret it, not for the sake of the 


Institution alone, but for the sake of human- 
ity—for the sake of all the blind who can 
understand the English language. Many of 
them have learned to read—have tasted the 
pleasure of books, and are eagerly calling 
from out their darkness to their more favoured 
fellows for intellectual light, and the call 
should not be unheeded. It is in the power 
of any wealthy individual to print an edition 
of any book he may himself select, to distri- 
bute it to the different schools, or to indivi- 
dual blind persons, and to reap a rich reward 
in the blessings and prayers of those who are 
dependent upon their fellows for most of the 
limited happiness they can enjoy in this, to 
them, ‘dark vale below.’ 

N. B. Any persons who are disposed to 
aid in the attempt to print a number of select 
books for distribution to the blind in different 
parts of the United States may do so by ad- 
dressing their contributions to RICHARD 
D. TUCKER, treasurer of the Institution. 
Any person, or association of persons, may 
specify what work they would like to have 
ptinted, and the manner in which the edition 
is to be distributed. All communications, or 
suggestions on the subject of a Nationa. 
LIBRARY FOR THE Buinp, should be addres- 
sed to the director of the Institution at Bos- 
ton. 

The following is the letter from the blind 


BrEvERLY, Sept. 12 
Deak Sir :—I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my thanks for the book and kind letter 
which I received from you, they gave me more 
pleasure than I can describe, but you who 
know how every book is prized by us, will 
readily imagine it. ‘The execution of the 
book is admirable, and I am able to read it 
with facility. O how many a lonely hour it 
will beguile, how many asad moment it will 
cheer. I was glad to hear that the printing 
still went on, and that the school still contin- 
ued to prosper ; though it can hardly be other- 
wise so long as your unceasing efforts are di- 
rected to its welfare. I spend many happy 
hours in reading and writing. What a plea- 
sure it is to me to address you with my own 
hand, one too which once I thought would 
never be mine; may heaven reward that be- 
nevolence which has given me so much more 
happiness than I ever expected to enjoy. I 
remember with pleasure the happy time I 
spent at the institution, it will forever be re- 
gistered among the happiest of my life. Ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for all your kindness 
to me while there; may heaven recompense 
you though I cannot. [I have attended some 
to philosophy and astronomy since I left 
school, they afford me much pleasure, and 
seemed to bring back some of the happy hours 
which I spent at school. It would give me 
much pleasure to see you and all my dear 
friends from the institution. I am well and 


-happy. Please remember me to all. 


May along life of usefulness and the plea- 
sure of making others happy be yours. I 
shall always be happy to hear from you and 
the institution. Yours with affection, 

Marecarer B. TEacue. 


COLUMBIA RIVER COUNTRY. 


From a letter of the Rev. Mr. Spalding, Missionary 
to the Indians beyond the Rocky Mountains; pub- 
lished in the Missionary Herald for September. 


Remarkable Quicksand. 
A few days before our arrival at the ren- 
dezvous, myself and several others with our 
animals, came well nigh being swallowed up 
in the earth. I drove my wagon on what I 
supposed to be a dry white sand plain, with a 
few scattering bunches of sedge. All at once 
I saw the whole surface for a distance around 
agitated with a tremulous, quivering mo- 
tion. I instantly cried to Mrs. Spalding, ri- 
ding some distance before, to stop and remain 
unmoved. At that moment both my horses 
went down nearly out of sight. Fortunately 
the wagon did not. I turned to look for 
help, and saw one of Dr. Whitman’s pack- 
horses go down, and several others at the 
same time. Mrs. S’s horse was led back by 
Mr. Fitz Patrick without getting in. By the 
mercy of God we all escaped with our ani- 
mals, unhurt. It was a bed of quicksand 
mire, crusted over by the heat of the sun. 
We saw several places where it was evident 
that buffaloes had plunged and disappeared, 
after struggling perhaps for hours. 
There is said to be no rain or dew in the 
region of the mountains during the summer 
season. We witnessed the last shower of 
rain on the 24th of June, except a light 
shower of about five minutes on the 18th of 
July. The night air is very refreshing to one 
sleeping out under the open canopy of heaven. 
It is usually cool, and sometimes too much 
so to be comfortable, especially when in the 
neighbourhood of snow capped mountains. 
As we drew near Vancouver the world as- 
sumed its natural appearance again—clouds 
in the heavens, timber upon the face of the 
earth, and dew in the mornings upon the 
grass, though there is no rain even to the Pa- 
cific, during the summer ; but it rains almost 
constantly in the lower Columbia during the 
winter. 
Geological Structure. 

The geological structure of the earth, ex- 
cept a tract of beautiful granite, through 
which we travelled for a few days near the 


Black Hills, and one or two bad specimens 


saltic. 
Mountains, extending even to the Pacific 
ocean, have been thrown up from the bowels 
of the earth by internal fires. The country 
of the Columbia river especially, is a beauti- 
ful specimen. The Bluffs on either side rise 
to the height of from 100 to 1200 feet, in 
bunches of perfect flutes, closely piled, all 
perpendicular, with the exception of two 
small piles I observed in passing from Walla- 
walla to this place—one horizontal the other 
oblique. For one whole day, while passing 
the Blue Mountains, two days from Walla- 
walla, we were upon cut stone, or stone bro- 
ken fine by some natural agency, and resem- 
bling very much continued heaps of such bro- 
ken stone as is prepared for covering roads of 
the States. This day’s travel injured the feet 
of our animals more than the whole journey 
besides. In fact we found but little difficulty 
till we reached these mountains. Most of 
our animals made the whole journey without 
being shod. We drove a wagon to Snake 
Fort, and could have driven it through, but 
for the fatigue of our animals. We expect 
to get it at some future time. : 

The whole face of the country, from Fort 
William, at the foot of Black Hills, till with- 
in six or seven days travel of Wallawalla, is 
covered with the mountain sedge, a species 
of wormwood, with a fibrous stalk of the size 
of a man’s wrist, and from three to four feet 
high, having a dead appearance. No crea- 
ture, I believe, eats this bitter herb, unless 
compelled by hunger. This sedge was some 
obstruction to the wagon, though but little to 
the pack horses. 

Soda Fountain. 3 

Three days before we reached Fort Hall, 
we passed what seems to me one of the great- 
est curiosities in the world—a natural soda 
fountain of unknown extent, having several 
openings. One of them is about fifteen feet 
in diameter, with no discovered bottom. 
About twelve feet below the surface are two 
large globes, on either side of this opening, 
from which the effervescence seems to rise. 
However, a stone cast in, after a few minutes, 
throws the whole fountain into a violent agi- 
tation. Another of the openings, about four 
inches in diameter, is through an elevated 
rock, from which the water spouts at inter- 
vals of about forty seconds. The water in all 
its properties is equal to any artificial foun- 


Those who visit this fountain drink large 
quantities of the water with good effect to 
health. Perhaps in the days when a rail-road 
connects the waters of the Columbia with 
those of the Missouri, this fountain may be a 
source of great gain to the company that shall 
accomplish such a noble work, if they are be- 
forehand in securing it. For I am sure if 
visiters can come from the far east tu see the 
Niagara Falls, they would not value a few 
days more to visit the west and see the great 


soda fountain of the Rocky Mountains. 
IMPROVING STRONG CLAY SOILS. 


Such of your readers as may be forming 
new gardens, or wish to improve old ones, 
where the soil is a heavy tenacious clay, will 
perhaps be gratified to learn that by the pro- 
cess of burning, the clay may be rendered a 
very fertile and friable soil. This process of 
fertilizing clay is not a new one, but the 
practice has of late become so general in 
some parts of Europe, as no longer to be a 
matter of novelty or experiment, and the 
success which follows its adoption has in ma- 
ny cases been truly wonderful, transforming 
a stiff unproductive clay into a soil of great 
fertility, easily worked and totally changed in 
its appearance. A common remedy resorted 
to in the case of a superabundance of clay, 
was the addition of large quantities of sand ; 
but this is in many cases expensive, and in 
none so effectual in producing a fine mellow 
soil. 

The modus operandi is as follows. A 
trench of the desirable length is thrown out, 
about six or eight feet wide, and three feet 
deep. At the bottom of this are placed lay- 
ers of small brush, faggots, &c., and at the 
top it is filled with old roots, larger wood, &c. 
The fire is then lighted, and when ignition 
has commenced the whole is covered with 
clay, except a few vent holes for the admis- 
sion of air. As the combustion increases, 
the whole mass becomes heated, and addi- 
tions of fresh clay are made to the heap, until 
it reaches the height of eight or nine feet, 
and there is scldom any necessity for a re- 
newal of fuel. After the burning is comple- 
ted, the heap is thrown down and scattered 
over the surface. 

The rationale of burning soils, according 
to Sir Humphrey Davy, is founded in well 
known chemical laws. Nearly all soils are 
composed in their bases of primitive earths 
and oxide of iron. Certain proportions of 
these earths have so strong an attraction for 
each other as to form a single homogeneous 
compound, which resists, in a great measure, 
the action of the air and water. Calcination, 
or burning by changing these proportions, 
breaks up that chemical attraction, prevents 
so intimate a combination, and produces a 
light porous soil, capable of absorbing water 
readily, and admitting the air with facility to 
the roots of vegetation. When the clay con- 
tains a superabundance of calcareous matter, 
the latter is converted into an active fertili- 
zer of plants. Peat soils, containing too 
much inert vegetable substances, are also 
much improved by burning.—A. J. D. Bo- 
tanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburg, New 
York. 


«: NOTHING 1S BENEATH THE ATTENTION OF 
A GREAT MAN.” 


This short sentence is inscribed over the 
door of a small building in Holland, which 
was once the workshop of Peter the Great ; 
and furnishes, more than volumes of common 
description and history could do, an insight 
into the character of the man who raised the 
Muscovites from the deepest barbarism to the 
rank of civilization, and laid the foundation 
of an empire of which the world seems as yet 
little able to comprehend. | 
Nothing more fully marks an original mind 
and stamps its possessor as a truly great man, 
than the seizure of circumstauces which would 
pass unnoticed by the great multitude, and by 
subjecting them to the powerful analysis of 
his reasoning powers, deducing inferences of 
the greatest practical results. 

The power of the loadstone to attract iron 
has been known from time immemorial ; acci- 
dent discovered the fact that a magnetized 
needle would indicate the north; but fora 
long time this truth was productive of no re- 
sult. In the hands of Flavia Gioaja of Amalfi 
it produced the mariner’s compass, an instru- 
ment which has changed the whole course of 
commerce, and opened America and Australia 
to the rest of the world. We owe the Gal- 
vanic or voltaic battery, one of the most pow- 


tain and is constantly foaming and sparkling. 


on Snake river, is one and the same, viz. ba-|-erful instruments in advancing science, the 
It would seem that the entire Rocky |: 


world has yet seen, to Madame Galvanis’ 
noticing the contraction of the muscles of a 
skinned frog accidentally touched by a person 
on whom her husband was at that moment 
making an experiment in electricity. The 
experiments of Galvani and Volta were fol- 
lowed up by Davy, Hare, and Silliman, and 
effects which have astonished and instructed 
the world have been the result. The dry 
Galvanic pile in the hands of the discoverer, 
De Luc, was nothing more than a scientific 
plaything. Singer of London, a mechanic of 
genius, saw the pile, and applied the powers 
thus generated to move the machinery of a 
watch ; and one constructed by him has now 
run more than sixteen years without winding, 
or loss of motion. — 

A chemist was at work in his laboratory, 
preparing a powder for a certain purpose. 
spark fell into this composition, and it explo- 
ded ; and from that day gunpowder was dis- 
covered. Some may question the utility of 
this discovery, but we do not. Gunpowder 
has materially aided the miner, the founder, 
and the chemist; but more than all, it has 
given eternal order and tranquility to the 
kingdoms of Europe by knocking down those 
strong holds of feudal barbarism and cruelty, 
the castles of a haughty and domineering no- 
bility, and placing the weak, so far as regards 
protection by law, and security to person and 
property, on a level with the highest. 

A German peasant carved letters on the 
bark of a beach tree, and with them stamped 
characters on paper for the amusement of his 
children. Nothing more was thought of them, 
but from that, Faust conceived and executed 
moveable type ; and printing, an art that per- 
haps has exercised a greater influence on the 
destiny of mankind than any other, thus had a 
beginning. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, an 
old man might have been seen in his study, 
witnessing the escape of steam from an old 
wine bottle, and the checking it by instantly 
plunging it into the cold water. There are 
multitudes who sneer at an observer of nature 
who could stoop to notice such a trifle ; yet 
this expansion and condensation of steam in 
the wine bottle, and the train of thoughts 
which it suggested, in the hands of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, gave birth to the steam 
engine, the most valuable present Science 
has ever made to the Arts. Those very men, 
who, filled with delight and astonishment 
when they beheld the beautiful steamboat 
majestically ploughing the waves, or the 
steam car whirling its train of carriages over 
the rail-road with almost the rapidity of 
thought, would be the first to look and speak 
with contempt of the train of small causes 
that led to these important results. 

Galileo was at church at Florence where a 
drowsy Dominican was holding fourth on the 
merits of the Virgin, and the miracles of the 
Holy Church; this harangue the philosopher 
cared very little about. The principal lamp 
in the church had been left suspended in 
such a manner that it swung to and fro in the 
slightest breath, and caught the eye of the 
philosopher. The regularity of its oscillations 
struck him, and the idea of employing such 
vibrations to measure time occurred. Galileo 
left the church and returned to his study, and 
in a short time the first pendulum ever made 
was swinging. 7 

Some children playing with some glasses of 
a Dutch spectacle maker, accidentally placed 
two so that the steeple of a church appeared 
much nearer and bottom upwards. From this 
little beginning was produced the telescope : 
an instrument which more than any other, 
has enlarged the boundaries of the universe, 
and given to man more exalted ideas of that 
Being who spake all these worlds into exis- 
tence. 

But perhaps the example of Newton, more 
than any other, conclusively proves that there 
is in the whole circle of nature, nothing 
trifling to a truly great mind. Thousands 
have seen apples fall from the trees to the 
earth, yet no one had ever asked the question 
whether the cause that caused the apple to 
fall to the earth extended to the moon ?—yet 
this question and the solution was the key 
that has unlocked the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, and has given to man powers and ideas 
which could otherwise never have existed. 

The great truth these examples inculcate 
is this—that there is nothing trifling in na- 
ture, nothing that is not worthy of attention 
and reflection, nothing that does not form 
part of the great chain of cause and effect, 
and consequently capable of leading to the 
most valuaole and interesting events.—VPort- 
land Transcript. 

[From British Papers.] 
HERKCULANEAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


Every body knows the difficulty of unrol- 
ling the Herculanean manuscripts, but I had 
no idea that the labour was so tedious and 
unpromising. If the process goes on at the 
same rate as at present, another eruption may 
bury the whole Jot afresh, before the work is 
completed. There are few hands employed, 
and only five interpreters of any ability; be- 
sides, those to whom we principally owe what 
has been already brought to light are either 
past work or gone to the tomb. The papyri 
are deciphered by the aid of a lens of only 
very moderate power; a strong magnifier is 
found to render the Jetters more or less 


illegible, by bringing into view the fibre of 


the materials on which they are written. 
The subdued steady light of the shade an- 
swers best; and no lens is so good as the 
naked eye, when the sight is clear. Jt seems 
next to impossible that any error should make 
its way to the press, from the care that is 
taken with the copies. After the text has 
been committed to paper, and undergone a 
strict scrutiny by the Academia Ercolanense, 
it is then engraved on copper, carefully col- 
lated with the originals, which are kept pre- 
served in frames, for future reference: the 
whole is then subjected to a fresh and final 
examination and revision, by the academy, 
before the last irrevocable step of sending it 
to the press. The quantity of matter in each 
page of the originals, is generally equal to an 
octavo page of our ordinary pica type. The 
lines contain only about 22 letters; but to 
make up for the deficiency, there are com- 
monly 47 lines in a column. The authors 
cut into type do not amount to a dozen; they 
are all Greek but one, and fathered, with few 


exceptions, upon Epicurus and the eternal 


Philodemus. The greater number of the 1300 
undeveloped papyri are compacted so firmly 
as to render any attempt at unrolling abso- 
lutely hopeless. It was under an arched roof, 
in Herculaneum, that the least injured manu- 
scripts were found ; and their preservation is 
supposed to be owing to their protection, 
under the vault, from either extremes of heat 
or moisture. Those are first selected for the 
operation of unrolling, which, after perusing 


a portion of the matter, the interpreter deems 


most likely to reward his pains. But, before 
he can form any opinion about this, it is often 
necessary to continue the examination for a 
good half year. In some rare instances the 
author’s name is alluded to early in the work 
or may be inferred from the text before much | excommunications, a 
labour has been expended : but this happens 
very seldom, as the first few columns are 
almost always destroyed by the fire, and the 
name of the writer not discovered until the 


they are found in the concluding column, for 


A | collection would be unfolded in little better 


guineas ! 


the allowed profit to the trade, that 50 per 
cent. of the remainder. is the expense of the 
paper and the printing of each engraving, and 
that not more than one shilling therefore can 
remain to remunerate the artist ! 
seen only one of the proposed series—Paul 
preaching at Athens; the style of which is 
broad, bold, and admirable, superior, in our 
opinion, for all artistic purposes, to the over- 
wrought works of Holloway. Copies of this 
work, framed in the cheapest possible man- 
ner, like an almanac, if the economists so de- 
sire it, ought to be hung up, in every school 
room and every Mechanic’s Institute in the 
kingdom. 
offered which costs nothing either of money 
or time: and it would make itself felt now or 
hereafter, not only in its moral or human- 
izing influence, but in the arts and manu- 
factures of the country. 
that this subjuct will be considered worthy of 
attention by all whose voices are potential for 
good or ill in the conduct and management of 
such institutions. — Atheneum. 


whole of the volume is unrolled; and then 


the custom was to subjoin, as well as prefix, 
the title. It is provoking to see the process 
creeping on at this snail’s pace. Why are 
not some hundreds of these idle ecclesiastics 
put in requisition for the work? We are 
told, that Hayter unrolled forty MSS. in two 


years, and with the same industry the whole tiquities, or a course of Lectures on the three first 


Books of Moses and Aaron, to which is annexed a Dis- 
sertation on the Hebrew Tongue, by the late David 
Jenning, D. D., 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 541. F i 

—the Marrow of Divinity, in two parts; Part 1. The 
Covenant of Works and the Covenant of Grace; Part 
2. An Exposition of the ‘Ten Commandments, by Ed- 


than half a century. Sir Humphrey Davy 
despaired of arriving at a speedier process, 
and in his own attempts sacrificed not fewer 
than twenty-five volumes; at last owning his 
belief, that no better plan of development 
was ever likely to be hit upon than that 
which is at present in practice. The common 
opinion is that the manuscripts found in Her- 
culaneum belonged to a private collection, 
and that we may fairly hope, if the excava- 
tions be carried on, that we shall one day 
arrive at the treasures ofa public library. It 
is very gratifying to hold out such expecta- 
tions, but cut bono? While the process of 
development goes on as at present, our enjoy- 
ment of this treasure might be reserved for 
the millennium. The lines and letters in 
some of the papyri have a regularity almost 
typographical, and no doubt were executed 
by professional copyists; others are scrawled 
hastily in such a way as to suggest the idea 
of their being done by the author himself; a 
suggestion further corroborated by correc- 
tions which have every appearance of being 
the result of reconsideration. ‘The persons 
employed in the slow, sedulous, and most 
bilious occupation of unfolding these carbon- 
aceous scrolls, are miserably remunerated. 
The highest price for unrolling and engrav- 
ing acolumn on copper, is twenty-six ducats ; 
subordinate labourers get ten ducats a month. 
— Sir B. Faulkner’s Tour. 


EXTENSIVE TRAVELLING. 


Mr. Buckingham, late M. P. for Sheffield, 
has addressed a farewell letter to the people 
of Great Britain, in which he announces his 
intention to make a voyage of great extent. 
He states that his first visit will be to the 
United States of America. After visiting 
the principal cities of that country, it is his 
intention to proceed to the British posses- 
sions in the west, including Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Upper and Lower Cana- 
da, and then to pass on to the West India 
Islands and the Gulf of Mexico. The question 
of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans be- 
ing one of great interest to commerce and 
civilization, he purposes going across the 
isthmus of Darien, and investigating its lo- | 
calities, with the view to the formation of a 
competent practical opinion on the subject. 
He then intends proceeding by way of Pana- 
ma, Acapulco, or Lima, to China; thence to 
Australia and Van Deman’s Land, and after 
visiting the principal stations in the Eastern 
Archipelago, including the Molucas, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java, to proceed onward by 
Malacca and Singapore to India. After this 
he hopes to return again to Europe, by way 
of the Red Sea, the isthmus of Suez, and the 
Mediterranean, revisiting probably Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Constantino- 
ple, and the Black Sea, the continent of 
Greece and the islands of the Archipelago ; 
and, after traversing Sicily, Italy, and the 
Adriatic, return home by Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and France. His object is to diffuse 
civilization, and improve every country, by: 
impressing the doctrines of temperance, edu- 
cation, mercy, and peace. He proposes pub- 
lishing an account of his progress three or 
four times every year, as occasion may re- 
quire. 


NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING. 


Perhaps the most important announcement 
we have to make is of a new method of en- 
graving, discovered by Mr. John Burnet. 
We do not mean that any of the effects which 
he is enabled to produce by this new process 
are finer than could have been produced 
heretofore, but simply that they are admira- 
ble, and yet that the price at which he can 
offer copies to the public is so small as to 
bring works of the highest class of art within 
the reach of all but the very humblest classes. 
What, for instance, will the reader say to a 
series of engravings from the Cartoons of 
Raffaelle, the paper of each to be of the finest 
quality, and of the size of 34 inches by 24, 
and the size of the prints only varying ac- 
cording to the shape of the original, each to 
be sold for four shillings instead of four 
The thing is scarcely credible to 
those who know that probably 50 per cent. is 


We have 


Here is a means of education 


as all chapels and churches should be, in the 

middle of the parish, and he insists on havin 

it near his own house, at the extreme end, 

where he commenced_building it several 

times, but the gg boys, despite of his 
w 


Hence arose the pitched battles between the 
two parties. Seventeen of the parishioners 
were also found guilty of a riot, and sen- 
tenced to pay 5s. each. 


lished new editions of the following valuable 
Leland’s Deistical Writers—a view of the princi 
deistical writers that have appeared in England during 
the last two centuries; with observations upon them, 
and some account of the answers that have been pub- 
lished against them, by Jghn Leland, D D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


ton, 12mo. pp. 350. Cole on God’s Sovereignty—a 


ays pulled it down. 


WHETHAM, Theological and Classical Book. 
- seller, No. 22 South Fourth street, has ae pub- 


p- 571. Jenning’s Jewish Antiquities—Jewish An- 
sher’s Marrow 


ward Fisher, A. M., with notes by Rev. Thomas Bos- 


practical discourse on God's Sovereignty, with other 
material points derived thence, viz. of the Righteous- 
ness of God, of Election, of Redemption, of Effectual 


Calling, of Perseverance; by Elish i- 
Hic. 


ATTS, AND SELECT PSALMS AND 
HYMNS.—The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D. D. To which are 
added Select Hymns from other authors, new edition, 
enlarged and improved by Samucl M. Worcester, 
A.M. Also, Hymns selected from various authors, 
with a key of musical expressiuns, by Samuel Worces- 

ter, D. D. Just received and for a b 

GEORGE & BYINGTON, 
N. W. Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets. 
October 17th. 


ORCESTER’S, WATTS’, AND SELECT 
HYMNS.—A large supply of the above, in 
plain and fancy bindings. Also, Worcester’s Sclec- 
tion of Hymns, bound separate from Watts’. 
Juvenile Music Book. 
The Juvenile Singing School, by Lowell Mason, and 
G. J. Webb, Professors in the ton Academy of 


Music. 
The American Almanac for 1838. | 
The American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, for the year 1838. Just Published and 
for sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
October 17. No. 134 Chesnut street. 


RESH ‘TEAS.—Very superfine Young Hyson 
Teas, also Souchong and Pouchong do. just re- 
ccived by the late arrivals in New York. 
Boston Syrup Molasses. 
Just received a further supply of Bostun Syrup 
Molasses. This delicious article has been sold by the 
subscribers for several months, and is very highly ap- 


proved. For sale by 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance Grocers, and Tea Dealers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh. 


7RXEACHER WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to teach a classical school will find employ- 
ment by applying to the trustces of Somers Academy. 
Somers is situated 50 miles from the city of New Yor 
in Westchester County. The Steamboat Union leaves 
fuot of Warren street, every morning at 7 o’clock.— 
Passengers for Somers will arrive there at 2 o’clock, 
fifteen milcs by stage, leaving the boat at Singsing. 
GERARD CRANE, 
JOHN OWEN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HORACE BAILY, 
LEWIS BROWN, 
Somers, N. York, Sept. 12.—6t. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 

rens, New York, has constantly on hand a Jarge and 

eneral assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—tf. 


ERMAN THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 
BOOKS. The Subcriber has recently im 
from Germany, a large quantity of valuable Theologi- 
cal and Classical. Books, among which are the follow- 
ing: Freytagii Lexicon Arabico Latinorum in 3 vol. 
4to; Gesenius’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Pasorus’ Lexicon Manuale Novi Testamenti, 
18mo.; Simonis’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Simonis’ Hebrew Bible, 8vo.; Hahns’ do. do. 
8vo.; do. do. do. 12mo.; Vanderhooghts, do. 8vo.; 
Wahls’ Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
do. do. do. 1 vol. 8vo.; Van Ess’ Septuagint, 8vo.; 
Knapps’ Greek Testament, 12mo.; Calvini Institutio 
Christiane Religionis, 8vo.; Augustinus de Civitate 
Dei, 2 vols.12mo. The Leipsic Editions of Euripides, 
Eschylus, Demosthenes, Homers’ Iliad and Odyssey, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cyropedia and Memorabilia, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. &c. &c. 
Cudworths’ Intellectual System, 1 vol. 

The Intellectual Systems of the Universe; wherein all — 
the Reasons and Philosophy of Atheism are confuted , 
and its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise on 
Immutable Morality, with a discourse concerning the 
notions of the Lords’ Supper, and two Sermons on 
Ist. John ii. 3, 4, and Ist. Corinthians xv. 27, by Ralph 
Cudworth D. D. Ist. American Edition, in 12 vol. 8vo. 

The Newe Testamente MDXXVI. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ—by William Tyndale, the martyr. The ori- 
ginal edition, 1526, being the first vernacular transla- 
tion from the Greek, with a memoir of his life and 
writings—to which are annexed the essential variations 
of Coverdale’s, Thomas Mathew’s, Cranmer’s, The 
Generau and the Bishop’s Bibles and marginal read- 
ings-—by J.R. Dabney 1 vol. 8vo, this day published 
and for sale at 22 south 4th. st. b 

i. WHETHAM, 


Theological and Classical Bookseller. 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 
351 Market street, above Ninth, opposite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respectfully an. 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened his Academy 
for instruction in voca] and instrumental Music. He 
will be happy to meet his former pupils, the members 


Trustees. 


of the respective classes, and those under private tui- 
tion, at their former stated hours. 


The well known and celebrated Solfeggi exercises 


of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Meignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute the principal class 
book the coming season. 


Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day 


or evening classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application ; especially those unacquainted 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived frum the Introductory exercises, 
The members of the Juvenile day class for lads and 
misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil. 
dren are invited to call. 


Rooms oren at all hours. 
N. B. The Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentle 


men will be formed on Tuesday evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. 


The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 


Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 


Sept. 9th,—8t.* 


We earnestly hope 


for sale by 


ICKLING VINEGAR.—Pure Cider Vinegar, for 
Pickling, warranted. Also, White Wine Vinegar, 
JAMES R. WEBB, 


Temperance Store, S. W. Cor. Second and Dock st, 


DISGRACEFUL. 


The assistant barrister, 


Fa- 


their expense. 


| Rade YETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Terin 


continue twenty-three weeks. 
College studies, there is a department of Modern 
guages, and a preparatory or academical department, 
Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and fair 
wages allowed off the bills, 
skilful gardener, whose practical instructions in the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 


| AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 


for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
reser, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand ¢co- 


The Rev. Father Green, parish priest at} p 
Ahina, in the county Cork, and two of his as- 
sistants, have been found guilty at the Clon- 
akilty petty sessions, for assaulting Daniel 
Keleber and others. 
Mr. Moody, declined passing any sentence, 
but the bench, on which were 17 magistrates, 
sentenced his reverence to a fine of 101. ora 
month’s imprisonment, and his two aides de- 
camp to 5/. or the same imprisonment. 
ther Green refused to pay, and was marched 
off to Bridewell ; but towards evening he be- 
came more reasonable, paid the money, and 
retired, leaving his two dupes in prison. This 
gentleman has had several encounters with 
his parishioners respecting the locality of a 
new chapel which is about being erected at | port at this office, or of the President, 


s or a Jess number. 
All orders from ‘Booksellers, Churches, and others wil] 


be, as heretofore, immediately attended to 


b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf | No. 117 Chesnut street 


will open on Thursday, the 26th of October, and 
Besides all the — 


We have now a very 


Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &c, 
= for the ga term, $66, half in advan 
uel in private rooms, lights, and ing, additi 
o ut 10 to $12. —— 

For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re, 


They very properly wish it, 


30, GEO. JUNKIN, 
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